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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of MICROFILM ABSTRACTS is to pro- 
vide as accurate a description as possible, of certain 
doctoral dissertations, so that scholars may determine 
whether the dissertation is of interest. Each of the 
manuscripts abstracted here has been photographed com- 
pletely, page by page and the negative retained here. 
Positive microfilm prints, or paper enlargements from 
that negative, can be made upon request, at rates given 
at the end of each abstract. 


In the back portion of the book, is a Cumula- 
tive Index of titles arranged by subject, of all dis- 
ertations abstracted in other issues of MICROFILM 
ABSTRACTS, and available in full on microfilm. 


It is hoped that this method of publishing 
materials, highly specialized in subject, and of use 


to only comparatively few, will increase in useful- 


ness. Evidence that this is the case is found in the 
practice of using microfilm publication as a means of 
publishing all unpublished dissertations of one or more 
years standing. - Further, the appearance of at least 
two inexpensive reading machines, designed for individ- 
ual ownership and use, will do much to expand the 
effectiveness of the method. 


Any suggestions as to ways by which this pub- 
lishing service can be improved, will be very welcome. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 





THE PREPARATION AND THE CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PEPTONES 


Arnold Evans Hook, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Michigan State College, 1940 


Sixteen peptones were prepared from animal 
and vegetable sources. The animal peptones were pre- 
pared from beef and pork by digestion with pepsin at. 
52°C. for 48 hours. The beef tissues used were mus- 


cle, heart, spleen, liver and brain; the pork tissue 
was muscle. | 

Four vegetable peptones were prepared from 
samples of hydrolyzed corn gluten as follows: the hy- 
drolysate was concentrated in vacuo, neutralized with 
NaQH, dialyzed to remove the NaCl, decolorized with 
Norite and evaporated to dryness. Two vegetable pep- 
tones were prepared from unhydrolyzed corn gluten, one 
in the same manner as that used in preparing the ani- 
mal peptones, the other by use of trypsin in a medium 
made alkaline with NazC0O3. The wide variation in the 
per cent yield of two batches of peptone prepared from 
the same source illustrates the difficulty of prepar- 
ing standardized peptones. 

Chemical analysis of the 16 prepared peptones 
and 24 commercial brands was made for the amount of 
total nitrogen, total, primary and secondary proteose 
nitrogen, peptone nitrogen, free ammonia nitrogen, 
amino nitrogen, and ash content. The results obtained 
show that the peptones vary considerably in the amount 
of any one nitrogen fraction which they contain, and 
that the chemical composition of two batches of pep- 
tone, prepared by the same method from the same source 
material, was not comparable. As a@ general rule the 
commercial and prepared peptones were nearest in pep- 
tone nitrogen. 

The 40 peptones were tested for their reac- 
tion to various color tests including the biuret, 
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Millon, Rosenheim, xanthoproteic, Sakaguchi, Fleit- 
mann, ninhydrin and Molisch reactions. The commer- 
cial peptones were positive to all but the Molisch 
test. The vegetable peptones prepared from hydro- 
lyzed corn gluten were positive to all except the 
biuret and Rosenheim tests, the vegetable peptone and 
tryptone prepared from unhydrolyzed corn gluten were 
positive to all tests. 

Buffer studies were made on the prepared and 
commercial peptones by determing the pH before and 
after various amounts of 0.01N HCl and 0.0O1N NaOH were 
added to 20 ml. of a one per cent peptone solution. 
The determinations were repeated after adjusting the 
PH of the peptone solutions to exactly 7.00. The 
data obtained show that the initial pH of peptones 
varies from 4.89 to 7.60. The peptones showed the 
least buffering action between pH 5.50 and 7.50. At- 
tempts to correlate the buffering action of a peptone 
with its chemical composition failed to show any re- 
lationship between the buffer index and the amount of 
any of the various nitrogen fractions. 

The tests to determine the ability of the 
prepared peptones to support the growth of bacteria 
include the rate of growth of E. coli, plating of 
samples of raw milk, growth and gas production by 
coliform organisms found in naturally contaminated 
water, and the growth of certain pathogenic organisms. 
Results obtained show that certain of the prepared 
peptones are superior to recommended commercial brands, 
and that vegetable peptones may be used as a cheap 
source of nitrogen for growing many microdrganisms. 
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A STUDY OF SERUM THERAPY IN EXPERIMENTAL 
PNEUMOCOCCUS PNEUMONIA IN RATS 


Alice Cornelia Hayes Kempf, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1940 


This dissertation consists of a review of 
the pertinent literature, a report of experimental 
work, discussion, summary, a section outlining meth- 
ods employed, and bibliography. 

In a study of serum therapy in experimental 
pneumococcus pneumonia in rats, it was found that an- 
tipneumococcus serum administered within one hour 
after intrabronchial inoculation prevented the spread 
of the pneumonic lesion and markedly reduced the mor- 
tality. Antiserum given twelve or twenty-four hours 
after inoculation did not prevent the spread of the 
lesion; the mortality was reduced to about fifty per 
cent, in contrast to the high mortality among the un- 
treated control animals. . 

In an attempt to explain these findings, the 
number of pneumococci in the blood and other tissues 
of rats, both untreated and treated with specific an- 
tiserum, was determined. In untreated animals, the 
pneumococci were first confined to the lungs, but were 
later distributed throughout the body. The adminis- 
tration of antipneumococcus serum prevented bacteremia 
and the presence of bacteria in the organs of the re- 
ticulo-endothelial system, but did not reduce the nun- 
ber in the inoculated lung except when given shortly 
after inoculation. 

In order to explain these findings, the ques- 
tion of penetration of the antiserum into the lung was 
next considered. The patency of the larger blood ves- 
sels was studied by the injection of a radio-opaque 
substance, followed by X-rays of the lungs; the paten- 
cy of the capillaries, by the intravenous injection of 
India ink; the circulation was apparently slower in 
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the consolidated portion than in the normal lung, but 
persisted throughout the disease. Antipneumococcus 
serum was next looked for in the lung by various in 
vitro tests, and also by protection tests, but could 





not be detected. However, as it was shown that spe- 

cific serum might not be detected because of combina- 

tion with pneumococci or their products present in 

the lung, a high-titered hemolysin serum was employed. 

With this, it was found that the serum penetrated only 

to a very slight extent in either the early or the ad- 

vanced pneumonic lesion. : 
Although such a finding explained the limited ; 


success of later treatment, it did not explain the ex- 


cellent results when the serum was administered early. 
If the bacteria spread to non-infected lung tissue by 
way Of the blood stream, the latter finding might be 
understandable. Although no direct evidence was 
available on this point, it was shown that if pneumo- 
cocci were injected intravenously into animals, pre- 
viously inoculated intrabronchially with sterile mu- 
cin, pneumonia developed. Furthermore, by special | 
methods, it was possible to demonstrate bacteremia 
early in the disease. 

It was shown that when specific polysaccha- 
ride was inoculated intraperitoneally with pneumococci 
and antiserum sufficient to protect the control ani- 
mals, the rats were not protected. This action of 
polysaccharide in reversing the pneumococcus-antiserum 
combination was also demonstrated by inoculating mucin 
and polysaccharide intrabronchially, then injecting 
pneumococci and antiserum intravenously. These ani- 
mals developed pneumonia, although control animals re- 
ceiving no polysaccharide did not. 
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GLYCINE PRECURSORS: THE AVAILABILITY OF 
SOME N-ALKYL GLYCINE DERIVATIVES FOR 
THE SYNTHESIS OF HIPPURIC ACID =: 
BY THE RABBIT 


Lynn De Forrest Abbott, Jr., Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1940 


A number of N-alkyl derivatives, particular- 
ly the N-methyl derivatives, of certain amino acids 
have previously been studied in an attempt to see 


- whether the animal organism can utilize these deriv- 
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atives in place of the unsubstituted amino acids. 
These investigations are Of value in the study of the 
intermediary metabolism of amino acids, in that they 
show how alterations in the structure of the amino 
acid molecule affect its biological behavior. Until 
the present time, however, these studies have been 
limited to the essential amino acids (or closely re- 
lated compounds), and the method of investigation has 
been to determine if the derivative in question could 
replace the corresponding essential amino acid in tthe 
diet of young white rats and thus support growth. 





' This method, however, cannot be used for the study of 


those amino acids which are readily synthesized by 
the organism. Knowledge of the metabolism of the 
N-alkyl derivatives of these amino acids is, however, 
also desirable. The metabolism of the simplest amino 
acid, glycine, and of its N- “wRSAy+ derivatives is in 
large part unknown. 

It is the purpose of this research to in- 
vestigate the availability of certain N-alkyl deriv- 
atives of glycine (the N-methyl derivatives and N- 
ethylglycine) for the synthesis of hippuric acid in 
the rabbit. 

In the case of glycine we have a convenient 
method for the study of the possible conversion of 
the N-alkyl derivatives to the amino acid by 


- 
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Observation of the effect on the rate of excretion 

Of hippuric acid formed when the derivative and ben- 
ZOic acid are simultaneously administered to rabbits. 
Other investigations have shown that glycine when 
administered (in three molecular equivalents) with 
benzoic acid almost doubled the rate of excretion of 
hippuric acid as measured by the urinary output in © 
the first six hours after feeding. None of the other 
amino acids studied affected the rate of excretion in 
this way. They could not, therefore, be readily 
available precursors of glycine. 

In the present study it has been possible to 
show that N-methylglycine (sarcosine), when fed with 
benzoic acid, greatly increases the rate of excretion 
of hippuric acid, whereas N,N-dimethylglycine, be- 
taine and N-ethylglycine do not. Preliminary exper- 
iments with glycolic acid indicate that this compound 
may be a glycine precursor, but the conversion of 
glycolic acid to glycine is not yet definitely es- 
tablished. 

The effect of sarcosine on the rate of ex- 
cretion of hippuric acid, although marked, is not as 
great as that of glycine. The increased rate of ex- 
cretion of conjugated benzoic acid resulting from the 
administration of sarcosine with benzoic acid was 
shown to be due to an actual increased excretion of 
conjugated glycine (hippuric acid) and not to conju- 
gation of benzoic acid with unchanged sarcosine to 
form benzoylsarcosine (N-methylhippuric acid). 

| The utilization of sarcosine in the detoxi- 
cation mechanism is interpreted as evidence of the 
biological conversion of sarcosine to glycine. 
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THE INTERMEDIARY METABOLISM OF SOME 
SULFUR-CONTAINING COMPOUNDS RELATED TO CYSTINE 


Frank R. Blood, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1940 


A study was made of the oxidation of the 
sulfur of S-carboxymethylcysteine in the organism of 
the rabbit, and an increased excretion of total sul- 
fate sulfur was found in the urine after oral admin- 
istration, but not after subcutaneous injection. The 
slight oxidation of the sulfur observed when this 
compound was, administered orally may have been due to 
the action of the intestinal flora. After both oral 
and parenteral administration there was present in 
the urine a sulfur-containing substance which was ex- 
tractable with ether. This ether-soluble fraction 
gave a positive cyanide-nitroprusside reaction (in- 
dicative of an -SS-linkage) when the S-carboxymethyl- 
cysteine was administered orally, but the test was 
negative after parenteral administration. After 
$-carboxymethylcysteine administration no evidence 
could be obtained for the existence of a disulfide 
formed from thioglycolic acid and cystine, as postu- 
lated by Brand. 

: When thiourea was administered to the rabbit 
either orally or by subcutaneous injection, there was 
a decrease in the total and inorganic sulfate sulfur 
excreted in the urine, but no change in the ethereal 
sulfate sulfur excretion. This decrease in the ex- 
cretion of inorganic and total sulfate sulfur was not 
accompanied by a proportional decrease in total or 
urea nitrogen; thus, it was concluded that the action 
of thiourea was not due to toxicity. The ether-solu- 
ble sulfur fraction in the urine after thiourea ad- 
ministration was nearly equal to the extra sulfur ex- 
creted, and since thiourea could be isolated from 
this ether-soluble fraction, a considerable portion 
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at least of the administered thiourea must have been 
excreted unchanged. 

There is probably no complex formed between 
cystine and thiourea which prevents the oxidation of 
the sulfur of cystine, since it could be shown that 
the amount of total sulfate sulfur excreted after 
Oral administration of cystine was not influenced by 
the simultaneous administration of thiourea. 

A study of the sulfur and nitrogen parti- 
~ tions in the urine excreted by the rabbit during in- 

anition showed that both of these fractions decreased, 
but they did not decrease in the same proportion. 
This can best be demonstrated by the urea nitrogen to 
total sulfate sulfur ratio. When the rabbit was 
fasted, this ratio increased two to three fold as 
compared with the average normal value when the rab- 
bit was receiving food. The diet which the animal 
received previous to inanition affected the magnitude 
of the increase in the urea nitrogen to total sulfate 
sulfur ratio, but, regardless of the diet, the in- 
crease was enough to demonstrate that during inani- 
tion, the rabbit retains sulfur to a greater degree 
than it retains nitrogen. 

The change in the sulfur and nitrogen par- 
titions produced by inanition was not unlike the 
change produced by the administration of thiourea. 
The effect of inanition and thiourea administration 
may be considered additive, since the oral or paren- 
teral administration of thiourea to a fasting rabbit 
causes a further decrease in the urea nitrogen ex- 


cretion. 
The importance of a constant food intake 


during sulfur metabolism studies is discussed. 
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A STUDY OF THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THIOSULFATE IN THE ANIMAL ORGANISM 


Joseph H. Gast, Thesis (Sc.D. ) 
University of Michigan, 1940 


A sensitive and reliable method for the de- 
termination of thiosulfate in the urine of rabbits is 
described. The normal values for the thiosulfate sul- 
fur in the urine of ll rabbits on standard diets var- 
ied from 2 to 10 mg. per day. 

When parallel neutral sulfur and thioaul fete 
determinations were made on the urine of normal ani- 
mals, the thiosulfate sulfur was found to represent 
from four to seventeen per cent of the neutral sulfur. 

Metabolism studies including the partition 
of the urinary sulfur and determination of the thio- 
sulfate were carried out on several rabbits to which 
various sulfur-containing compounds were administered 
at a level of 332 mg. of sulfur. 

Oral administration of l- Rey ey taurine, 
dl-methionine, and sodium sulfate was found to result 
in a significant increase in the amount of thiosulfate 
sulfur excreted. The ingestion of thiourea was fol- 
lowed by no extra thiosulfate excretion. Cysteic acid 
reacted anomalously in a limited number of experiments. 

A significant fraction of the extra neutral 
sulfur excreted after the oral administration of cys- 
tine, taurine, methionine and sodium sulfate is repre- 
sented by the extra thiosulfate sulfur. | 

The oral administration of sodium thiosulfate 
resulted in an increase in sulfate excretion equiva- 
lent to approximately forty-five per cent of the amount 
fed. This is in confirmation of previous findings in 
the literature. However, considerable individual var- 
lation in the ability to utilize thiosulfate was ob- 
served among different rabbits. The rest of the thio- 
sulfate was excreted unchanged in the urine and could 
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be correlated with the rise in the neutral sulfur 
fraction of the urine. No change was observed in 
the ethereal sulfate fraction. 

Parenteral administration of the same con- 
pounds in a limited number of observations gave sinm- 
ilar results to those obtained after oral adminis- 
tration. 

It is suggested that the thiosulfate of the 
urine may be of endogenous origin and not entirely 
the product of the activity of the intestinal micro- 


flora. 
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THE LIPOTROPIC ACTION OF SOME SULFUR-CONTAINING 
AMINO ACIDS AND RELATED SUBSTANCES 


Sam Allen Singal, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1940 


Previous reports in the literature indicate 
that the two sulfur-containing amino acids, methionire 
and cystine, exert opposite effects on the liver lip- 
ids of the white rat. Methionine has been observed 
to prevent the accumulation of liver lipids that oc- 
curs when rats are placed on a low protein high "fat" 
diet; cystine, on the other hand, caused a rise of 
liver lipids in amounts over and above those observed 
on the unsupplemented diet. While the white rat has 
been employed as the experimental animal for the study 
of the factors influencing the dietary production of 
fatty livers, the white mouse was selected in this 
investigation because it was desirable to conserve 
the various dietary supplements employed. Before pro- 
ceeding with this study it was necessary to demon- 
strate that the liver lipids of this species could be 
altered in the same manner as in rats. Results of 


experiments in which mice were placed on a low pro- 


tein high "fat" diet supplemented with either cystine 


or methionine indicate that this species can be en- 


ployed in the assay of lipotropic factors. There does 
not appear to be any qualitative or quantitative dif- 
ferences between the results obtained with this animal 
and those previously reported for the white rat. 
Arachin, a protein of low methionine content, 
was assayed for its lipotropic action and its behavior 
explained upon the hypothesis that the lipotropic 
action of a protein is proportional to its methionine 
content. Increasing the casein content of the diet 
from 5 per cent to 20 per cent resulted in a marked 
drop in the liver lipids of mice; a similar increase 


in the arachin content was ineffective. 
ll 
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Cysteine hydrochloride and homocystine as 
supplements to a 5 per cent arachin 40 per cent "fat" 
diet have been observed to cause an accumulation of 
liver lipids in amounts over and above those observed 
on the unsupplemented diet, resembling in this re- 
spect the action of cystine. Pentocystine and hexo- 
cystine, two higher homologues of homocystine, were 


without effect on liver lipids. 
The betaine of cystine exerted a lipotropic 


action in that it prevented the accumulation of liver 
lipids associated with a diet low in protein and high 
in "fat". The behavior of this cystine derivative 
resembled in many respects that of methionine. 

The sulfoxides of cystine and methionine 
when supplementing a low protein high "fat" diet du- 
plicated in both a qualitative and quantitative man- 
ner, the actions of their respective amino acids on 


the liver lipids of mice. 
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GONADAL REACTIVITY TO A SEX HORMONE IN FOWL 
DURING EMBRYOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Elmer Joseph Trame, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1934 


A series of experiments have been devised to 
investigate gonadal reactivity to prolan, the gonado- 
kinetic substance of pregnancy urine, in domestic 
fowl during embryological development. 

The investigation illustrates the injection 
method as a practical operative access to the develop- 
ing embryo without hazard to development. Prolan 
dosages of graded potencies were delivered into the 
blood-island area of the yolk sac, the albumen and 
the air-chamber of the egg. The study uses the his- 
tologic and photomicrographic method exclusively, and 
thus presents graphic serial descriptions of histolog- 
ical topography and cellular differentiation of the 
gonads during the stages of embryogenesis. Prolan 
potencies of 250 R.U. in distributed deliverance of 
25 R.U. were tolerated by the embryo during the latter 
half period of incubation, (l10th-2lst day), and elic- 
ited an apparent positive responss of the testes in 
the form of advanced structural development. 

The injection method has certain advantages 
Over the chorioallantoic graft procedure as to amount 
of hormone delivered, lower mortality rate due to re- 
duced operative hazard and the more extensive period 
which may be investigated. 
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A PHOTOELECTRIC COLORIMETER AND ITS USE IN DETERMIN- 
ING SOME ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE 
FOUND IN DEEP WELL WATER 


Charles Wesley Fleetwood, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1937 


A photoelectric colorimeter was designed and 
constructed using two Weston Photronic Cells and a 
balanced electrical circuit. The instrument was con- 
structed so as to accommodate solution cells of var- 
ious depths. The maximum and minimum depth which may 
be used are twenty-five centimeters, and a few milli- 
meters, respectively. 

The problem resulting from the unequal polar- 
ization of the photo-cells was practically solved by 
allowing the radiation to impinge on them for several 
hours before using the instrument. 

The adaptability of the instrument to the de- 
termination of the manganese, iron, and copper con- 
tent of well water was shown. The sensitivity and 
accuracy are excellent. 

The manganese, iron, and copper content of 
ten wells in the St. Louis district and of a spring 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas, was determined. — 

There is no correlation among the ratios of 
the elements and the producing horizons. 

The results indicate that of the three met: 
als, iron alone occurs in well water in quantities of 


physiological importance. 
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_ §TUDIES IN OZONOLYSIS 
THE PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF GLYOXYLIC ACID 


Russel Hyer Hendricks, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
saint Louis University, 1935 


Glyoxylic acid has in the past been prepared 
by several methods but it has always remained rela- 
tively inaccessible to the chemist. The objective of 
this investigation was to develop a satisfactory lab- 
oratory method of preparation. 

A study was made of the ozonolysis of the 
methyl, ethyl and butyl esters of maleic acid. The 
resulting ethyl and butyl glyoxalates were identified 
and characterized. Glyoxylic acid was then prepared 
by the hydrolysis of these esters. The yields were 
low and the method generally unsatisfactory. 

An investigation of the ozonolysis of maleic 
acid in acqueous solutions was undertaken. It was 
found that glyoxylic acid is the sole product but the 
reaction only proceeds to approximately 50% comple- 
tion. The optimum experimental conditions for this 
reaction were determined. A method of separating the 
glyoxylic acid from the remaining maleic acid was de- 
vised. This consists in the preparation and recrys- 
tallization of the calcium salts of these acids. Free 
glyoxylic acid is then obtained by the addition of 
oxalic acid to the calcium glyoxalate. This method 
has the distinct advantages of being simple and inex- 
pensive. 

In addition to the study of a laboratory 
method of preparation some of the properties of gly- 
oxylic acid have been investigated and discussed. 
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THE CONDENSATION OF SOME OF THE DIPHENYL ALKYL 
CARBINOLS WITH PHENOL IN THE PRESENCE OF 
ANHYDROUS ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 


Richard Ives Jackson, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Michigan State College, 1940 


The diphenyl alkyl carbinols, diphenyl ethyl 
carbinol, diphenyl n-propyl carbinol, diphenyl iso- 
propyl carbinol, diphenyl n-butyl carbinol, diphenyl 
iso-butyl carbinol, diphenyl sec-butyl carbinol, di- 
phenyl tert-butyl carbinol, and diphenyl n-amyl car- 
binol have been prepared and condensed with phenol. 
From the five diphenyl primary-alkyl carbinols and 
phenol were obtained p-hydroxy triphenyl primary-al-. 
kyl methanes in yields of 14-87%. From the diphenyl 
secondary-alkyl carbinols and phenol were obtained 
p-hydroxy triphenyl secondary-alkyl methanes in yields 
of 9-73%, p-benzyl phenol, and secondary-alkyl ben- 
zenes. From diphenyl tert-butyl carbinol and phenol 
was obtained a 6% yield of 2,2 diphenyl y (p-hydroxy 
phenyl) 3 methyl butane. 

The structure of p-hydroxy triphenyl n-butyl 
methane was established by the following synthesis; 
p-anisyl diphenyl carbinol was condensed with malonic 
acid to give 3 p-anisyl 3,3 diphenyl propanoic acid 
by the modified procedure of Fosse. The chloride of 
the acid was allowed to react with ethyl magnesium 
bromide to form 1 p-anisyl 1,1 diphenyl 45-pentanone. 
This ketone was reduced by the Clemmensen method and 
the reduction product converted to p-hydroxy triphenyl 
n-butyl methane by refluxing with HBr and phenol. The 
p-chloro benzoyl esters were used to prove the two 
compounds identical. 

p-Hydroxy triphenyl tert-butyl methane was 
prepared from p-anisyl magnesium bromide and diphenyl 
tert-butyl chloro methane with subsequent demethyla-. 
tion by the usual procedure. The product from the 
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condensation of diphenyl tert-butyl carbinol with 
phenol was found to be identical with the product 
from the condensation of 2,2 diphenyl 35 methyl butane 
with phenol and not identical with the p-hydroxy tri- 
phenyl tert-butyl methane. It was therefore assumed 
to be 2,2 diphenyl 3 (p-hydroxy phenyl) 3 methyl bu- 
tane. Attempts to establish its structure more def- 
initely by the condensation of 2,2 diphenyl 5 chloro 
43 methyl butane with phenol, with sodium phenolate, 
and with p-anisyl magnesium bromide, were unsuccess- 
ful. 

The carbinols, with the exception of diphenyl 
sec-butyl carbinol, have all been reported in the 
literature. For this investigation, they were pre- 
pared by the methods of Sabatier and Murat“ and Gil- 
man, Fothergill, and Parker?. 
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GLACIAL ACETIC ACID AS A 
COLLOIDAL DISPERSION MEDIUM 


C. G. Harry Johnson, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Kansas, 1940 


Very little systematic work has been done 

~ upon the properties of colloidal systems with dis- 
persion media other than water. Studies in non- 
aqueous solvents are important because (1) of their 
own intrinsic value and (2) of their contribution to 
the general theory of colloidal behavior. In this 
study anhydrous acetic acid was chosen as the dis- 
persion medium. The investigation was conducted under 
the following main divisions described below. 


1. A study was made of the qualitative solubility or 
dispersability of a wide variety of substances in 
glacial acetic acid. Mixtures of 1% by weight of 
the test substance were prepared. The mixtures 
were left at room temperature for two days and 
then examined for dispersability. Mixtures that 
showed no dispersability were placed in boiling 
water for two hours and then re-examined. The 
results of this qualitative study show that this 
solvent is an excellent dispersion medium for 
fatty acids, soaps, vegetable prolamines, inulin, 
cellulose nitrates, (N, 11.5-11.7%), and cellulose 
triacetate. Further work showed that sodium | 
stearate is solvated in this solvent. Anhydrous 
acetic acid is a poor solvent or dispersion medium 
for gums, resins, carbohydrates, proteins, and 
dyes. 7 

2. Freezing point determinations were made on the 
following binary systems: 1. palmitic acid--anhy- 
drous acetic acid; 2. stearic acid--anhydrous 
acetic acid. The experimental procedure was the 
usual cryoscopic method. The results of this 
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portion of the study show (1) that palmitic and 
stearic acid are molecularly dispersed in this 
solvent; (2) the existence of eutectic points 
very close to the solvent side; (3) both systems 
show the existence of one inflection point. 
Selected properties bearing on the qusstion of 
colloidal character were measured for two sub- 
stances, gelatin and cellulose triacetate. 
Eastman's ash free gelatin was completely dried 
to remove all water. The intensively dry gelatin 
failed to disperse in anhydrous acetic acid. 
Water must be present within the gelatin or the 
solvent before dispersion occurs. Relative vis- 





cosity measurements were made on an 8% gelatin 


sol as a function of water content. A minimum 
occurred in the viscosity curve when the acid 
contained 0.6% water. The viscosity of these 
sols could also be altered by modifying the heat 
treatment given the gelatin. Viscosity measure- 
ments were made on cellulose triacetate sols in 
like manner. These sols are also very sensitive 
to the presence of water and their alcohol numbers 
and sodium acetate numbers showed the presence of 
minimum points in their relative viscosity curves. 
No vbr data asa were obtained with these two sub- 
stances. 

The flocculation values were determined for a 
copper sulfide sol in glacial acetic acid. These 
values were in substantial agreement with the 
Schulze-Hardy rule. 
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INVESTIGATIONS IN THE DIOXAN SERIES: THE BROMINE 
DERIVATIVES OF DIOXAN 


Alphonse Joseph Siefker, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1934 


The dissertation embodies the results of an 
investigation in the preparation of some of the bro- 
mine derivatives of dioxan and the determination of 
the chemical structure of these derivatives. Bromine 
derivatives of dioxan have not been prepared hereto- 
fore and this is not due to any lack of attempts at 
their preparation since there are several unsuccess- 
ful methods described in the chemical journals. It 
is somewhat surprising that this is so, especially 
Since the chlorine derivatives are easily prepared. 

The method devised for the bromination of 
dioxan that has proved successful consists in adding 
bromine drop by drop to dioxan which is kept gently 
boiling until the bromine added is in a l to 2 ratio 
to the dioxan. The reaction takes place in at least 
two steps, the first being the formation of the ad- 
dition product of bromine with dioxan, G,Hg02Bra2, the 
second being the rearrangement of this molecule to a 
more stable one with consequent liberation of hydro- 
gen bromide, the net effect being equivalent to a 
substitution reaction. The compound so formed is one 
of several possible dibromodioxans. When the reac- 
tion is complete the excess dioxan is removed by dis- 
tillation and the residue is distilled under reduced 
pressure. This yields several bromine derivatives of 
dioxan, the principal one probably being 2, 35-dibromo- 


dioxan. . 
The next step in the investigation was the 


establishment of the more important physical con-_ 
stants, e.g., boiling point, molecular weight, index 
of refraction and bromine content. The molecular 


weight and bromine content indicated that two of the 
20 
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derivatives are dibromodioxans and subsequent chemi- 
cal reactions yielded strong evidence that one of 
them is 2, 3-dibromodioxan. 

The chemical reactions consisted in the 
preparation of various derivatives. Thus it was 
( found that dibromodioxan condenses with trimethyl 
amine, triethanol amine, aniline, pyridine, etc. The 
analyses of the trimethyl amine and triethanol amine 
derivatives show that two molecules of each of these 
amines condense with one molecule of dibromodioxan. 
Dibromodioxan also reacts with sodium ethylate and 
sodium isoamylate to yield alkoxy compounds. 

The results of the investigation then are 
these: The bromination of dioxan has been achieved; 
two of the dérivatives have been proved to be dibromo. 
derivatives and one of these has been shown to be 
2, 3-dibromodioxan. 3 
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REACTION OF AROMATIC AMINES 
WITH BENZOIC ANHYDRIDE 


C. Truman Steele, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Missouri, 1938 





Acid anhydrides react with primary and sec- 
ondary amines to give the acyl derivative of the amine 
and the free acid. The velocity of this reaction has 
been studied, using benzoic anhydride with aniline and 
the various substituted anilines. The reaction is | 
given by the following equation: 





(Cg~HsCO), + C,H;N H2—- C,H,CONHC,H; + C,H,COOH 


Benzene solutions of the reactants were used 
in all cases. The anhydride and amine solutions were 
mixed in the reaction vessel immersed in a constant 
temperature bath. The reactants were 0.01 molar each. 
The reaction was followed by withdrawing samples for 
analysis at various time intervals. 

Reaction in the sample for analysis was 
stopped by the addition of dry hydrogen chloride which 
precipitated the unreacted aniline immediately. The 
precipitate was filtered, washed and dried. The 
amount of chloride was determined volumetrically, and 
from this the fraction reacted was calculated. A 
shorter and-more satisfactory method was used in the 
case of the secondary amines and some of the primary 
amines. In this case the pipeted reaction sample was 
guickly shaken with a known volume of standard sodium 
carbonate solution. This removed the benzoic acid : 
without hydrolyzing any of the remaining anhydride. 

The excess carbonate was titrated and the fraction 
reacted calculated. 

| The reaction with primary amines gave the 
characteristic S-shaped curve, conversion versus time, 
of autocatalysis with an induction period and velocity 
varying with the ring substituent. Benzanilide ini- 


tially added had no effect on the reaction, but 
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benzoic acid initially added showed it to be the 
autocatalytic agent. The reaction went to comple- 
tion and there was no reverse reaction under the ex- 
perimental conditions. 

The secondary amines are not autocatalyzed 
and follow the simple bimolecular form 


=. = k,(a-x)(b-x). 


The autocatalyzed reaction follows the form 


dx 
at = ki, (a-x) (b-x)x®” 


f 


where m0O.5. The aniline reaction apparently does 
not follow the Arrhenius relation 


a san a _E : 
aT RT? 








for the effect of temperature on velocity under the 
experimental conditions. 

The reaction was studied with the three 
toluidines at two temperatures, 25°C and 35°C, and 
the three nitroanilines, 4-amino-1, 3-dimethylbenzene, 
m-bromaniline, methylaniline, ethylaniline, n-propyl- 
aniline, and n-butylaniline at 25°C. The reaction 
with aniline was carried out at 5°, 25°, and 35%, 
and with added benzoic acid, benzanilide, and iso- 
butyric acid. 

A brief summary of the data is given in the 
table on the next page. The reaction velocity con- 

stants given are mean values. 
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O % 

AMINE TEMP, °C ka Ki 
Aniline ore 304.9 
Aniline as PB | 604.2 
Aniline _ 35.2 707.8 
o-Toluidine 25.1 76.2 
o-Toluidine 35.2 125.8 
m-Toluidine 25.1 605.8 
m-Toluidine bo PE 932.9 
p-Toluidine 25.1 1578. 
p-Toluidine 35.2 2425. 
4-amino-1, 3- 
dimethylbenzene ]5«i be 
m-Bromaniline 25.1 62.5 
m-Nitroaniline 25.1 5.8 
Methylaniline 25.1 1.69 
Ethylaniline 25.1 0.74 
n-Propylaniline 25.1 0.59 
n-Butylaniline 25.1 0.54 


¥n=0.5 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Rex P. Barrett, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
University of Missouri, 1934 


This study attempts to analyze the struggle 
for economic control of the motion picture industry 
by the various groups involved: producers, distribu- 
tors, exhibitors, and investment bankers. It further 
attempts to trace the success of each of these groups 
and to determine the basis upon which its domination 
rested. 

The early, rapid rise of the industry oc- 
curred under the centralized control of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company. This company leased the 
right to use the basic patents of the industry to the 
producers and exhibitors, while reserving the field 
of distribution. After much litigation the independ- 
ent distributors and non-licensees triumphed when the 
courts enjoined the trust from exercising its monopo- 
listic power. 

 & quick collapse of the trust followed and 
in the open competition resulting, the distributors 
rose to a position of leadership based on the growing 
demand for films by the rapidly expanding exhibitors. 
The increase in the number of distributors and the 
invasion of the field by the producers who set up 
their own film exchanges soon checked any possibility 
of control by the distributor. This period was later 
marked by a tendency on the part of the producer, dis- 
tributor, and exhibitor groups, each to form separate 
cooperative organizations. 

The exhibitors were spurred especially to 
organize by the unfair trade practices perpetrated on 
them by producers and distributors. A period of ex- 
hibitor domination then ensued, based largely upon the 
monopolistic nature of the retail movie market and the 
effective organization of the exhibitors into booking 
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combines. Such independent exhibitor organizations 
as First National actually invaded the distributing 
and producing fields by setting up their own film ex- 


changes and movie studios. 
The producer-distributor interests tried to 


curb the bargaining power of the exhibitors through 
the use of such contractual devices as block booking 
and the requirement of advance deposits. What more 
the producers who had already in the period before 
extended their interests into distribution now invaded 
the exhibiting field by the purchase of theaters in 
the large key cities. By exhibiting in these theaters 
they hoped to promote public demand for their films 
and thus to force exhibitors to take them. Moreover 
by control of these theaters which did the most prof- 
itable part of the retail business they could effec- 
tively monopolize the greater proportion of the movie 
business. Thus what finally evolved was a system of 
centralized control from production to consumption 
carried on under the direction of the producers. 

The end of this period of producer control 
and the rise of the present period of investment bank- 
er domination was brought about by the tremendous 
financial expansion that the industry attempted. 
Whereas private loans and current earnings had largely 
financed the industry before, now with the extensive 
purchase of theaters and the rapid expansion and re- 
vision of the movie industry following the advent of 
sound, it became necessary to turn to the investment 
bankers for funds. 

This aid was purchased at the cost of direc- 
torships for the banking firms. As the refinancing 
of this debt and the meeting of the fixed interest 
charges upon it became more and more difficult, the 
investment bankers became more deeply involved. With 
the reorganizations which had to follow the investment 
bankers gained control of the major companies and fur- 
ther centralized control in the industry. However, 
with the advent of the depression the weakness of the 
highly centralized control of operations which had 
been evolved became apparent. Drastic decentralization 
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in the exhibiting field followed and was further 
speeded by receiverships. Thus while the motion pic- 
ture firms continued to be dominated by the banking 
interests, expansion into the exhibiting field de- 


clined. 
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A STUDY OF THE SALES TAX WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE MISSOURI LAW OF AUGUST, 1935 


Harold George Gushing, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
saint Louis University, 1937 


The sales tax has long been an accepted 
method of producing revenue. It is found in one form 
or another not only in modern times, but it was also 
known and used by ancient and mediaeval states. 

In the United States, at present, 14 states 
have retail sales taxes in operation, while 7 have a 
more general sales tax, with rates ranging from 1% to 


3% of gross receipts from sales. 
The present work studies state sales taxes 


in this country from the year 1921. It compares the 
various state sales taxes, and attempts to classify 
them into a limited number of groups, which, while 
not mutually exclusive, are differentiated by basic 
characteristic differences. These categories are: 
(a) general license, (b) selective, (c) retail sales, 


and (d) general sales. 
The first sales tax law in Missouri, which 


went into operation January 15, 1934, was a typical 
retail sales levy, as it was based on the occupation 


of retailing tangible personal property, and certain 
services, such as those provided by public utilities. 
The tax which superseded it became effective August 2%, 
1935, and is still in operation. With the exception 
of doubling the percentage rate on gross receipts, a 
few modifications were made in the second law. The 
proceeds of the Act are devoted to the following pur- 


poses: (1) poor relief, (2) public education, (3) el- 
eemosynary institutions, and (4) assistance to aged 


persons. 
A survey of 3,200 Missouri retailers was 


made by the author in the Spring of 1935. This sur- 
vey showed that the great majority of them were 
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absorbing the one-half of 1% tax of January, 1934, 
and that there was no perceptible relationship in 
general between their net profits and the taxes which 
they paid. 

Among the chief advantages of a sales tax is 
its ability to bring in revenue at a time when it is 
badly needed. In so far as it is passed on to the 
consumer, it aids in a@ more universal distribution of 
the tax burden. However, the sales tax is regressive 
because it disregards tax-paying ability of consumers. 
This condition also holds true with regard to dealers, 
tf they do not pass on the tax. 

In spite of the results of the Missouri sur- 
vey mentioned above, it would seem that the general 
tendency is to shift the tax onward to consumers; but 
such shifting is conditioned by elasticity of demand 
and cost conditions of production, among other fac- 
tors. Even if the tax is shifted, a smaller volume 
of sales generally results, at least in some areas, 
and thus dealer profits will tend to diminish. 

The sales tax will probably continue to be 
employed for some time in a number of states, at 
least as a supplement to other forms of taxation. 
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THE ISSUANCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CORPORATE SECURITIES 
UNDER THE NEW FEDERAL REGULATION ~— 


Leo Tucker Simmons, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
saint Louis University, 1939 


Since 1847 this country has witnessed the 
phenomenal growth of the corporation until today it 
is the dominant form of business enterprise. To fi- 
nance corporate industry the capital raising mecha- 
nism, traditionally free from governmental supervi- 
sion, has tapped an ever widening securities buying 
public. Approximately every third family now owns 
stocks and bonds, while indirectly more than 
60,000,000 individuals through participation in life 
insurance and savings in banks and trust companies 
Own corporate investments. About one-half of the 
annual savings of American investors and corporations 
flows through investment channels into securities 
which are traded in on the exchanges and in the over- 
the-counter markets. Probably as much as $5,000,000, 
000 of savings in normal years are invested in new 
corporate issues. | 

Coincident with the increasing popularity of 
the corporation and the relaxation of the various 
state laws to attract corporate enterprise, there has 
occurred a substantial decay of responsibility on the 
part of those entrusted with the capital raising and 
exchange mechanisms and resultant exploitation of 
scattered investors. In the ten years prior to 1929, 
$25,000,000,000 in essentially worthless securities 
were floated. 

In an attempt to end financial abuses and to 
make capital more readily available for needed enter- 
prise, the Securities Act of 1933 was enacted, supple- 
mented by the Banking Act of 1933, the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, and the Holding Company Act of 


1935. 
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The enforcement of this legislation has mod- 
ified substantially issuance and distribution methods 
as well as initiated new economic problems. Accord- 
ingly, in this study the abuses which have been so 
costly to private capital are analyzed; contributions 
to the liberal philosophy underlying the securities 
program are indicated; the death and rebirth of busi- 
ness morality described; and the new techniques ne- 
cessitated by the securities regulation itn the issu- 
ance, underwriting, pricing, promotion, advertising 
and distribution of corporate securities considered 
in detail. An evaluation of the securities program 
is attempted with respect to the effectiveness in 
safeguarding the investor's money, its success in 
directing the flow of capital into needed enterprise, 
and its limitations. 

Tangible evidence indicates that on the whole 
the securities program is sound and is accomplishing 
its major objectives. However, the experience of is- 
suers and underwriters in floating capital issues has 
indicated a number of inadequacies in the existing 
legislation and its enforcement. Unification and 
simplification of the securities laws and of the rules 
regulations and forms are essential. The registration 
process should be modified because the prospectus is 
too long and too involved to accomplish its major ob- 
jective--to enlighten the security buyer. Liability 
provisions in the Securities Act may be too severe 
and need reexamination. Solicitation should be per- 
mitted during the waiting period, regulations regard- 
ing price stabilization are necessary, advertising re- 
strictions are too rigid and should be relaxed. 
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A A STUDY OF VOCATIONS: AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS OF VOCATIONS TO THE 

PRIESTHOOD AND THE RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
UNITED STATES FROM 1919 TO 1929 


Reverend Thomas Stephen Bowdern, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1936 


The study is introduced by a brief discus- 
sion of the theory of vocation to the priesthood and 
the religious life in the Catholic Church with a 
brief historical survey of the methods of recruiting 
and training candidates. The author accepts the 
theory of vocation advanced by Canon Lahitton and | 
approved by Pius X and restated by Pius XI in Decen- ‘ 
ber, 1935, in his encyclical on the Catholic Priest- 
hood, Ad Catholici Sacerdotii. 

The study proper is the tabulation and in- 
terpretation of the answers given in a lengthy ques- : 
tionnaire circulated in 1930 among the seminaries, i 
houses of study and novitiates of the United States. 

About 2500 men and 5000 women cooperated by answer- 
ing and returning the questionnaire. The results re- 
duced to 238 tables brought out the religious, eco- | 
nomic, educational and social environment most favor- | 
able to religious vocation in the post-war decade, 
1919 to 1929. The author endeavored to make it plain 
to all who were invited to cooperate that the study 
was purposely limited to a survey.of external environ- 
ment and carefully excluded any intrusion into the 
spiritual secrets of hearts. 
| Abundant data were supplied by the group 
studied on their family and home life, their reading, 
their social life, the societies and clubs they be- 
longed to, their schools and school life and the 
growth of their vocations. These young people humbly 
and honestly discuss their own imperfections and dif- 
ficulties and with equal and respectful candor reveal 
32 
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their discovery that their spiritual elders are less 
than perfect. The study indicates that these factors 
have great importance in the fostering of vocations. 
The facts of the study support Pius XI in 
his eloquent tribute to "the truly and deeply Chris- 
tian family as the first and natural" source of vo- 
cations. The outstanding vocation family in this 
study was large, lived in a one-family dwelling, sent 
its numerous children to Catholic schools, and took 
an active part in parish and school life. The city 
family and the Middle West were shown to be more fer- 
tile in vocations than has hitherto been believed. 
The United States is now quite independent of Europe. 
It is likely that Orders coming from Europe now do 
so to recruit. Americans to assist them on their own 
Foreign Missions. The Middle West is quite independ- 
ent of the East, while the West and South will need 
volunteers from other sections of the country to 


' staff adequately their religious activities. 


Catholic boys and girls start thinking of 
vocation at an early age. They say their parents 
need more instruction on the subject of vocation and 
that they themselves need more information, more en- 
couragement from pastors and parents, and often more 
financial assistance in getting the necessary educa- 
tion. The greatest need seems to be a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the vocation of the re- 
ligious Brother. 
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A CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY OF THE ORGANIZATION, 
CONTROL, AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEACHER-TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR RELIGIOUS TEACHERS IN CATHOLIC 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS | 


Sister M. Etheldreda Heard, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1936 


| The study embodies an investigation of the 
role of:.the diocese and of religious communities in 
the professional preparation of religious elementary 
teachers, an evaluation of the quality of their pres- 
ent professional status, and a set of constructive 
recommendations for an effective pre- and in-service 
preparation for the future. Information for the study 
was secured by questionnaires supplemented by inter- 
views. The questionnaires were distributed to 104 
dioceses and to 214 superiors of religious communities. 
Forty-eight jurisdictions responded with a distribu- 
tion of twenty-eight states extending from California 
to New York and from Minnesota to Louisiana. Eighty- 
nine superiors reporting a total of 18,371 elementary 
teachers spread over fifty-two jurisdictions and twen- 
ty-seven states cooperated. Ten additional jurisdic- 
tions and nine states have no mother-houses located 
within their confines. 
| he findings indicate that the diocese has 
been slow to assume and discharge the responsibility 
imposed upon it by the Decrees of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 1884. Since 1925, a number 
of dioceses have made an effective effort to establish 
proper standards of preparation for elementary teach- 
ers by legislative and certificate demands and to ex- 
tend their supervision of this preparation to diocesan 
part- or full-time teacher training institutions. 
) At present, women's community colleges and 
normals are preparing more than sixty per cent of the 
religious elementary teachers while men's colleges 
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and universities and diocesan institutions rank sec- 
ond and third respectively. Attendance at secular 
institutions is largely a matter of convenience and 
is a community rather than a general practice. The 
diocesan college or normal is the only institution 
that makes elementary teacher curricular needs a mat- 
ter of primary concern. 

The average standard of professional prepa- 
ration for the 13,887 elementary teachers for whom 
this information was given is 1.95 years above high 
school. Although this is a creditable standard, the 
quality of the training it represents is questionable 
because Of the dominance of the part-time attendance 
element. Religious superiors find themselves serious- 
ly handicapped in their teacher-training programs by 
lack of personnel and finance. 

Superintendents and superiors are almost 
unanimously agreed that elementary teachers should 


' have four years of preparation, two of which should 


be pre-service work, one year taken while in service 
during four or five summer sessions, with a final 
year of full-time work for the degree. 
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AN EVALUATION OF CURRICULA IN 140 CATHOLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


Sister M. Rose Kreibich, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Saint Louis University, 1938 


The results of this study of 140 Catholic 
high schools in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri reveal cur- 
riculum practices in schools ranging in size from an 
enrolment of fourteen to one of 1,325. Types repre- 
sented are private schools (40), central schools (18), 
parish schools (82), boys' schools (16), girls' schools 
(34), and coeducational schools (90). So far as the 
writer knows this is the first investigation of cur- 
ricula in Catholic high schools in this region which 
attempts to compare practices in schools of various 
sizes and types. 

Curricula offered most frequently are the 
general curriculum in 101 schools, the academic in 
ninety-one schools, the classical in sixty-five schools, 
the commercial in fifty-six schools, and the scientific 
in thirty-two schools. Curricula offered in only one 
or two schools are the historical, English, music, 
drafting, home economics, teaching, and art. Types of 
organization reported are the single curriculum in 
small schools, and the constants-with-variables and 
multiple types in larger schools. 

Constants vary in number from three to ten, 
and in all schools include religion and English. All 
schools offer courses in religion, English, Latin, 
algebra and United States history. Complete programs 
of 4,834 graduates of 1937 show that more than ninety 
per cent took besides religion and English also alge- 
bra, geometry, and United States history; more than 
eighty per cent, Latin; more than sixty per cent, 
typewriting; and more than fifty per cent, ancient 


history, civics, and biology. 
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The study shows that Catholic high schools 
are at present caring for only a small percentage of 
Catholic youth. Offerings are better adapted to the 
needs and abilities of the average and above average 
students than to those of lower mentality. Since the 
latter are, however, coming to spend as many as four 


years in high school, it is evident that provision 


should be made for them under Catholic auspices. This 
condition offers a serious problem. 
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RELATIVE VALUES OF FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE COURSES 
AS PREDICTORS OF SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS IN THE 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Weldon Perry Shofstall, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Missouri, 1932 


ABSTRACT 


Purpose and Method of the Study 





The records of students who were graduated 
from professional schools and colleges were objective- 
ly evaluated in order that a study of the relative | 
values of freshman-sophomore courses as predictors of 
scholastic success in the professional fields could 
be determined. In making this evaluation, the scho- 
lastic record of the first two years' work was treated 
as an aptitude test, while the scholastic success cri- 
terion was defined both in terms of improvement and 
in terms of average marks in the professional courses 
taken after the first two years. 


Findings 





Among the important findings of this investi- 
gation are the following: 


1. About one-third of the freshman-sophomore courses 
studied were negatively or only slightly related 
to scholastic success in the professional courses 
of the schools and colleges included in this in- 
vestigation. 

2. Average marks in professional fields were found to 
be so related to average marks in freshman-sopho- 
more courses as to make possible prediction of the 
former by means of the latter. In general, such 
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predictions were found to be accurate to within 
one-third of a letter grade. 

4. Certain freshman-sophomore courses, such as those 
in citizenship and the languages, usually seemed 
to be included in the group of courses least val- 
uable as predictors of scholastic success in pro- 
fessional schools and colleges. 

4. The freshman-sophomore courses which were the 
best predictors of scholastic success in one pro- 
fessional field were not necessarily the best in 
another; likewise, those which were the poorest 

predictors in one field were not necessarily the 
poorest in another. 

5. Freshman-sophomore courses which were least re- 
lated to’ improvement seemed also to be least re- 
lated to average marks in professional courses, 
while those which were most related to improve- 
ment were not necessarily those which were most 
related to average marks in the professional 
courses. 


Practical Implications 





The findings listed above have implications 
for higher education. Some of the more important of 
these are: | 

To the administrator of the professional 
school or college, an interpretation of this study 
offers the suggestion that he should seek to evaluate 
certain requirements for admission. : 

Since about one-third of the freshman-sopho- 
more courses were found to show little if any relation 
to scholastic success in the professional fields 
studied, it seems that the value of such courses as 
prerequisites for these fields is open to serious 
questioning. 

| The data in the present study have two inm- 
plications of value for the educator interested in 
the guidance of college students: first, that if 
average marks in professional courses can be predicted 
within one-third of a letter grade, this fact should 
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make possible a refinement in the nature of the advice 
given to students considering entrance to a profes- 
sional school or college; and second, that if fresh- 
man-sophomore courses vary in value as predictors of 
scholastic success in the different professional 
schools and colleges, further study of such courses 
is very likely to make available information which 
would help the undergraduate in selecting the pro- 
fessional school or college in which he would most 
likely succeed. 

The method used in this study provided an 
objective procedure for answering questions about the 
curriculum. | 
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THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Sister Mary Theodoretta Zaborowski, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1935 


During the past decade and a half there has 
been an ever increasing interest in the elementary 
school principalship as a profession. There is a 
profusion of literature scattered throughout profes- 
sional periodicals, yearbooks, and pamphlets related 
to one or more phases of the public elementary school 
principal. Books written designedly for the elemen- 
tary principal by prominent educators reflect the im- 
portance of the elementary school principalship. 

An examination of the literature on the Cath- 
Olic elementary principal leads to the conclusion 
that there has been very little done in the way of ob- 
jective study of the Catholic elementary principalship. 
The activities of Catholic elementary principals can 
be made more effective if a body of comparative knowl- 
edge can be built up concerning the actual practices 
and procedures employed by these school officers 
throughout the country. Moreover, as Catholics we 
possess a philosophy of education that should influ- 
ence and permeate our entire educational system, but, 
up to the present, our educational contributions based 
upon our Catholic philosophy have not been very defi- 
nite or specific. We have contributed but little to 
the facts that are shaping the procedures of our Cath- 


Olic elementary school principals. 
It has often been said that the principal 


makes the school. If there is any truth in this state- 
ment, and there appears to be a great deal of truth in 
it, there ought to be available a fund of.accurate in- 
formation relative to the Catholic principal, since 
With us Catholics our educational system should be 
commensurate with the dignity and importance which 
education possesses in our religion. That the 
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activities of the Catholic elementary principal may | 
be analyzed and the results of her work evaluated 
certain definite knowledge must be at hand. 

It has been the purpose of this study to col- 
lect and make available for further study, data rela- 
tive to the training, experience, tenure, age, activ- 
ities, growth in service and the like of Catholic el- 
ementary principals, to examine these data critically, 
to describe trends and practices obtaining among 
Catholic elementary principals, to discuss their 
problems and to make definite recommendations which 
should lead to the adoption of better practices and 
procedures in the Catholic elementary principalship. 
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DENSITY RELATIONSHIPS AS THEY AFFECT THE STRUCTURAL 
PROPERTIES OF STABILIZED SOIL-CEMENT MIXTURE 


Ang-Tsung Liu, Thesis (Sc.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1940 


This study is divided into two parts. The 
object of the first part is to obtain a simple and 
practical method of designing maximum density grada- 
tions. The theory of "particle interference" de- 
veloped by Mr. C. A. G. Weymouth is reviewed and dif- 
ferences of interpretation by various authorities are 
analyzed and subjected to laboratory proof. The ef- 
fects of particle size, shape, and smoothness are 
also given some attention. Gravel, crushed stone and 
sand were used in the laboratory. Particles were 
segregated into eight size-groups which are then var- 
iously combined and tested. Compaction was accom- 
plished by vibration. Results from the tests are 
thoroughly studied, and a general equation for the 
design of gradation is developed. 

The purposes of the second part of this study 
are (1) to determine the effect of density relation- 
ships on the structural properties of stabilized soil- 


cement mixture, and (2) to supply data upon which a 


scientific method of determining the amount of cement 
required by such mixtures can be based. 

Three kinds of raw soil were used: coarse 
sand, fine sand, and fly ash which is texturally 
classified as silt. Routine tests, such as gradation, 
specific gravity, plasticity index, etc., were made 
for each kind of raw soil mixtures composed of the 
coarse sand, fine sand, and fly ash were then pre- 
pared according to the method designing gradations 
developed in the first part of the study. The opti- 
mum moisture content and the voids were determined 
from the results of the standard Proctor compaction 
test. Several cement contents were used with each 
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soil or soil mixture. The amount of cement in such 
case was computed on the basis of voids-cement ratio 
and also expressed in terms of the per cent of weight 
of dry soil, the per cent of apparent volume of the 
compacted soil-cement mixture, and the water-cement 
ratio. The significance of each method of expressing 
the cement content is discussed. 

Specimens were prepared according to the 
predetermined moisture contents and densities. The 
' following determinations are made: 


1. Ultimate shearing strength at 7 days. 

2. Ultimate compressive strength at 7 days and 
28 days. : 

5. Resistance to 12 cycles of freezing and 
thawing. 


4, Resistance to 12 cycles of wetting and drying. 
5. Ultimate compressive strength after comple- 
tion of the wetting and drying and the freez- 


ing and thawing tests. 


The results are used in comparing the rela- 
tive significance of the several bases of expressing 


the cement content. The inter-relationships between 
the various properties of the mixtures as determined 
by the tests are studied. Test results are shown in 
both tabular and graphical forms. 

Both the results obtained by the writer and 
by other investigators are carefully analyzed and 
discussed, the conclusion being reached that both the 
cement-voids ratio and the water-cement ratio are 
significant functions with respect to the behavior of 


soil-cement mixtures. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE JACOBEAN DRAMA 


Sister Mary Charlotte Bonneville, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
saint Louis University, 1939 


The drama of the Jacobean period, with the 
exception of a few strongly anti-Catholic plays pro- 
duced in the first years of the era, is notable for 
its embodiment of Roman Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice. While major religious doctrines--belief in God 
and His Divine Providence, the immortality of the 
soul, and freedom of the will--are frequently found 
in the plays, it is not these tenets that establish 
the Catholic elements in the drama, but rather the 
doctrines rejected by the reformers, viz., the belief 
in purgatory and prayers for the dead, penance as a 
sacrament and auricular confession, invocation of the 
saints and consequent pilgrimages to shrines where 
their relics were venerated. Moral doctrines, espe- 
cially those pertaining to economic life, are adopted 
intact into Jacobean drama from Mediaeval Christian- 
ity. Monastic life, an institution peculiarly Roman 
Catholic provided the stage with various dramatic sit- 
uations, characters, and ceremonies. All these Cath- 
Olic elements, in general, are treated with mildness 
and toieration, even with respect and sympathy. 

In an age when the Roman Catholic population 
of England, and of London in particular, had dwindled 
into an insignificant minority, the use of religious 
doctrine and practice in the drama would seem attrib- 
utable to one main cause: the willingness of the pa- 
trons of the theatre to witness performances contain- 
ing Catholic matter, and the readiness of the play- 
wrights to produce plays in harmony with the taste of 
the auditors. A dramatist would scarcely introduce 
into his plays anything that was not of common knowl- 
edge to the majority of his audisnce. When he drew 
upon his literary, historic, and religious past in 
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order to develop a play, he knew that he was drawing 
upon a literary, historic, and religious past famil- 
iar to theatre patrons. Thus it is not unreasonable 
to conclude from the evidence of the Roman Catholic 
religious matter found in the drama, that Jacobean 
Englishmen were not entirely alienated in sympathy 
from the traditional Faith of their country. 
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THE REFRAIN IN THE ENGLISH AND 
SCOTTISH POPULAR BALLADS 


Patrick Ward Gainer, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
saint Louis University, 1933 


The purpose of this dissertation is to make 
a detailed study of the refrain in the English and 
scottish popular ballads in order to determine its 


origin and significance. 
The refrain is an element of ballad struc- 


ture which is of great importance in determining the 
origin and history of the popular ballads. One of 
the commonly accepted theories is that the ballad is 
the oldest form of poetry, as is shown by certain 
structural elements, chief of which is the refrain; 
that the refrain originated as an accompaniment to 
the dancing of the throng and was at first the whole 
poem. With the development of the narrative, the re- 
frain, or the part of the chorus, was lost. Where 
the refrain remains, it is proof of choral origins of 
the ballads. 

Another theory is that through the working 
of time and the accidents of tradition, many of the 
refrains became meaningless words and syllables such 
as we find in many of the extant ballads. 

This study shows that only one-fifth of the 
popular ballads have refrains. Where the refrain 
exists, it shows almost no evidence of its origin in 
the dance. The oldest ballads recorded do not have 
refrains, while a large proportion of those recorded 
as late as the nineteenth and twentieth centuries do 
have refrains. This seems to prove that the refrain 
is not an essential element of ballad structure, and 
that it is not easily lost in oral tradition. 

' he study further shows that the meaningless 
refrain is not a result of the accidents of tradition 
but a characteristic of seventeenth century ballads. 
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Hence it is concluded that the refrain is not a proof 
Of choral origins of the ballads. 
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THE CRITICAL OPINIONS OF JOHN DRYDEN 


Brother Thomas Joseph Treadaway, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1938 


This dissertation is basically a dictionary 
arrangement of the critical opinions of John Dryden. 
Critical statements made by Dryden on any subject, 
including persons, are classified according to sub- 
ject, the subjects are arranged in alphabetical order, 
and under each subject-head the various statements 
are listed in chronological sequence. 

To such sequential listing, which is itself 
the basis and-,beginning of interpretation, there is 
added a system of references pointing out similari- 
ties and contrasts between Dryden's opinions on sepa- 

rate subjects, as well as between opinions expressed 
'at different times on the same subject. Interpreta- 
tion carried thus far is assisted further by editori- 
al comment, appended sometimes to a single statement 
of opinion, and sometimes to a group of statements 
which, ranged together, comprise Dryden's total ut- 
terance on a subject. Finally, some progress has 
been made in the analysis of Dryden's critical termi- 
nology, not in the interests of linguistics, but as 
an aid toward the better understanding of the mean- 
ings that Dryden intended to convey. 

Prefacing the main body of this work is a 
general introduction outlining its scope and objec- 
tives, and presenting, besides, as a background for 
further interpretation and study, the conditions and 
circumstances under which Dryden wrote his principal 
critical essays. 

This dissertation does not attempt to reduce 
Dryden's criticism to an aesthetics, nor to determine 
the consistency of the whole body of his literary 
criticism. It shows, nevertheless, that unity of ut- 
terance exists in Dryden's statements on a large 
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number of subjects; for other subjects, where Dry- 
den's opinion changes, it shows what line of sequence 
his change of opinion follows, and, in many cases, 
Suggests the explanation which seems best fitted to 


account for that line of sequence. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON: HIS THEORY OF POETRY 


Norman Thomas Weyand, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1934 


The primary aim of this study is to show 
that Francis Thompson possessed a definite and con- 
sistent theory of poetic art. Poetic theory is here 
taken to signify the principles of literary aesthet- 
ics governing poetry. The secondary aim of the study 
is to show to what extent Thompson's poetic practice 
followed his theory. | 

This study has revealed that Thompson held 
the following ‘views. The specific function of poetry 
is to restore the Divine idea of things, freed from 
the disfiguring accidents of the Fall, by creating 
beauty; and by presenting this beauty to man, to min- 
ister to those qualities in him which are capable of 
increase. Any subject can be the proper material for 
poetry, but subjects by their inherent nature more 
beautiful are especially suitable for poetry. The 
best modern poetry hinges on nature and love, and 
both nature and love can only be adequately interpre- 
ted in the light of Christianity. Nature, for Thomp- 
son, is the objective presentment of the Divine 
ideals. ro 

Concerning form and expression in poetry, 
Thompson advocated considerable freedom in all mat- 
ters of technique. Formalism is a danger to the prop- 
er life and fire which should characterize true poe- 
try. The spontaneous ardour of the poet should forge 
the form of the poem, without any undue attention to 
technique. Imagery is the natural means of expressing 
a poetic conception. True imagery expresses identi- 
ties, fancy expresses mere resemblances. 

The poet is a conscious maker, imitating in 
a limited manner God's creative act. For the true ex- 
pression of the poet's inspiration, a certain restraint 
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; and asceticism are required of the poet. Pain and 
suffering contribute essentially to this asceticism. 
| The study further shows that in his actual 
poetic writings, Thompson closely adhered to his 
theoretical views. 
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THE PEOPLING OF THE MIDDLE WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


Lloyd D. Black, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1940 


The Willamette Valley is a pear-shaped de- 
pression between the Oregon Coast Range and the Cas- 
cade Mountains extending about 145 miles south from 
the Columbia River. Its entire drainage basin has 
an area of about 12,000 square miles, although the 
occupied portion, the valley floor, comprises only 
5,000 square miles. The major objective of this 
dissertation is to describe and interpret the pres- 
ent-day distribution of people in the Willamette Val- 
ley in terms of the sequence of settlement. Related 
objectives are: (1) to delineate stages and distri- 
bution of settlement and to describe and interpret 
landscape modifications resulting from each stage and 
(2) to outline problems regarding the interpretation 
of present and past distributions. Because the Wil- 
lamette Valley is such a large unit, it seemed de- . 
sirable to select a representative portion in which 
to study the sequence of settlement. Such a portion 
comprises Polk and Marion Counties and forms a wide 
strip across the Middle Willamette Valley, from the 
crest of the Coast Range to the crest of the Cascades. 
It encompasses parts of each of the important divi- 
sions of the Valley. The area of the two counties is 
1,901 square miles, and the greatest dimensions are 
96 miles east-west and 42 miles north-south. 

The present distribution of people in Polk 
and Marion Counties has resulted from both successive 
immigrations of a variety of peoples and from their 
experiences with a new environment. Before Polk and 
Marian Counties were organized, a center of settle- 
ment was established in 1811, at Astoria, by the en- 
terprise of John Jacob Astor. A second nucleus de- 
veloped at Fort Vancouver in 1824. Both of these 
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depended upon the exploitation of furs, obtained by 
trade with the native Indian population. 

After 1829, when some of these trappers 
turned to farming in French Prairie, a new center of 
settlement developed. This expanded, and other cen- 
ters arose when New England missionaries and Rocky 
Mountain fur traders came to the Willamette Valley 
in the 1830's and the early 1840's. Farmers from the 
Mississippi Valley poured into the Willamette Valley 
~ after 1841 and took up land. Prairie land near the 
Willamette River was occupied first. Gradually, set- 
tlement spread southward to the margins of the allu- 
vial plains and then into the Waldo Hills, the Salem 
Hills, the Eola Hills, and into other hilly areas 


within the main valley floor. 
By the time gold was discovered in California 


in 1848, occupation of the Willamette Valley had ad- 
vanced sufficiently to produce surplus commodities 
(chiefly wheat), which were sold to Californians. 
Thus, a new era began--one of commercial agriculture. 
After 1848 settlers continued to migrate to the Wil- 
lamette Valley until, in 1880, population was evenly 
scattered across the valley. floor. A few towns had 
arisen, but the construction of railroads and of 
highways brought about a movement of people away from 
the hills and less productive areas toward,main routes 
of travel, thus creating a new arrangement of popula- 
tion. | 
Oriental immigration began in the 1880's and 
migration from the eastern United States continued. 
Wheat attained its maximum dominance. With its de- 
cline, agriculture became more diversified. Lumber- 
ing on a large scale began. Finally, in the decade 
1930-39, people were concentrated in cities and along 
major routes of travel, and farmers were evenly dis- 
persed on level plains and hills within the valley, 
though less densely in the hills. A new influx of 
people has come during this recent decade. 

Migrants in the 1840's and 1850's settled 
in a relatively undeveloped land where innumerable 


economic opportunities existed, but migrants during 
1930-39 entered a land and society which afforded 
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limited possibilities. The coming of these recent 
migrants was such an impact upon the native popula- 
tion that a variety of social and economic problems 
have come into focus. For the present, the more or 
less self-sustaining small farm unit is the most 
satisfactory adjustment that the migrants can make. 
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PARATAXIS BY MEANS OF KAI IN THE 
GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE 





George Edward Ganss, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1934 


It is frequently of great help to the stu- 
dent of the Classics--be he general reader, exegete, 
or translator--to know whether or not parataxis is 
present in a Greek sentence. The definition of para- 
taxis as a sentence structure which shows coordination 
in form when there is subordination in thought makes 
the concept sufficiently clear in the abstract and 
suffices for the consideration of evident examples. 
But it is not precise enough for an analysis of all 
the sentences of an author containing members coordi- 
: nated in form, with a view to determining scientifi- 
| cally whether parataxis is present or not. The writer 
rf has tried, therefore, firstly, to refine upon the con- 
te cept of parataxis, and thus establish canons making it 
not only easier for the reader to discern genuine par- 
ataxis from pure coordination in any Greek sentence 
- whatsoever, but also to make it possible for him to 
a classify both generically and specifically the in- 
stances of parataxis discovered; secondly, to apply 
these canons to every single instance of words or 
clauses joined by KAI in St. Luke's Gospel, in order 
to classify them generically and specifically; thirdly, 
to supply, in the knowledge here gained, a ready in- 
strument for a correct interpretation of much of the 


Greek of the New Testament in general. 
Parataxis has here been divided into several 


————— OOOO 


categories: one-sided parataxis, when of two members 
coordinated in form one is, in thought, virtually a 

principal clause and the other virtually a subordinate 
| clause; reciprocal parataxis, when between two members 
. joined by KAI there is logical interdependence; narra- 
| tive parataxis, when, of two or more members joined by 
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KAI which narrate actions in the order of their oc- 
currence, each is independent in so far as it is im- 
portant enough to be mentioned alone, yet each also 
looks forward to the following in as much as it fur- 
nishes the circumstances for it. 

The direct opposite of parataxis is pure 
coordination, when members joined by KAI are coordi- 
nate not only in grammatical form but also in thought. 
In addition to these "genera," reference was made to 
"species" of parataxis, which are as numerous as the 
kinds of subordinate clauses. 

The second part of the dissertation consists 
in a detaileaq explanation, and classification, of all 


the instances of KAI joining words or clauses in the 
Gospel of St’ Luke. 
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HOMERIC MAN'S SENSE OF DEPENDENCE ON THE GODS IN 
THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 


Reverend Alphonse Mary Zamiara, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Saint Louis University, 1936 


All the passages of the Iliad are examined 
in which the human characters implicitly or explicit- 
ly speak of their relationship to the gods. There is 
a detailed discussion of the statements of the three 
main characters, Achilles, Agamemnon, and Hector. 
From this study it appears that Homeric man 

acknowledges absolute dependence on the gods, not 

only of nature and external events, but of the mental 
and moral well-being of himself and his fellowmen. 
This sense of dependence is expressed implicitly and 
explicitly in simple statement, in solemn assertion 
of oath and prayer, and by the dramatic action of 
ritual sacrifice. There is further inquiry into the 
characteristics of this sense of dependence, its inm- 
plications as regarding the nature and attributes of 
the gods, and its effects on Homeric man's social life 

Homeric man is in clear accord with the fun- 

damental teaching of Christian Ethics concerning man's 
| absolute and intimate dependence on the Supreme Being, 
i and on this point vindicates for the Iliad the basic 
claim of great literature to be a true expression of 
human life. 

This conclusion is of value, inasmuch as many 
modern students of the Philosophy of Religion maintain 
that Homeric man s religion had "extremely little bear- 
ing on his ethical conduct." In this dissertation 
there is a proof of what St. Paul said (in a sermon 
preached, strangely enough, in the same country in 
which the Iliad was written, Asia Minor; Acts 14, 16- 
17): "In times past God suffered all nations to walk 
in their own ways: nevertheless, He left not Himself 
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without testimony, doing good from heaven, giving 
rains and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness." 
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ORESTES A. BROWNSON: 
AMERICAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER 


Paul Robert Conroy, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Saint Louis University, 193/ 


During the years from 1830 to 1876, Orestes 
A. Brownson stood between contending forces, a seem- 
ingly powerful figure. His breadth of knowledge, his 
versatility, his lucid prose, made him a prominent 
personality in the intellectual world. His trenchant 
pen made his presence seuaadied felt in the world of 
controversy. 

Within a’ few years after his death in 1876, 
Brownson was apparently forgotten. It is only during 
the past fifteen years that scholars have begun again 
to study his life and philosophy. Several attempts 
have been made to evaluate his position as a philoso- 
pher. In view of this renewal of interest in Brownson, 
a review of his political philosophy becomes pertinent. 
To appreciate the true character and worth of that 
political philosophy, it must be projected upon a back- 
ground of the political and social trends of the Amer- 
ica in which Brownson lived and wrote. That has been 
the objective of this study. | 
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THE HISTORY OF THE EARLY JESUIT 
MISSIONS IN KANSAS 


Arthur T. Donohue, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Kansas, 1940 


The purpose of this study is to show the 
important role the Jesuits played in the history of 
the Middle West and early Kansas. The contributions 
of these missionaries, religious, economic, and cul- 
tural, have been largely overlooked by modern his- 
torical writers. 

Materials were secured from unpublished 
Latin records, diaries, and narratives of the early 
Jesuit missions in Kansas preserved in the archives 
of St. Mary's College, Kansas. Use was made of the 
Narrative and Diary 1837-1855 by Reverend Christian 
Hoecken, Diary 1854-1860 by Reverend Maurice Gail- 
land, and the Financial Records 1854-1860 by Reverend 
John Baptist Duerinck. These sources and other Jes- 
uit records were studied and compared with various 
sources Of Kansas history, important among them the 
records of the Indian agents, the records of the early 
Protestant missions, and other sources. 

The study has been divided into eleven parts. 
The first seven chapters give a detailed account of 
the establishment of the early Jesuit missions in 
Kansas. The introduction surveys conditions in the 
Indian country at the time of the arrival of the Jes- 
uits in Missouri. The western territory was under- 
going a rapid transition, because of the shifting of 
the fur trade, westward movement, commerce and new 
departures in Indian policy. Between the years 1836- 
184°C the Jesuits founded five missions in Kansas: the 
Kickapoo Mission, 1836; the Pottawatomie Creek Mis- 
sion,, 1837; the Sugar Creek Mission and Osage Mission, 
1838; and St. Mary's Mission, 1848. The last four 
chapters of the work are devoted to the Civil War 
Period and Jesuit contributions to Kansas history. 
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The History of the Early Jesuit Missions in 
Kansas is not merely an account of the work of the 
missions but a unique history of early Kansas and 
the West from 1803 to 1869. This study revealed that 
the Jesuit missionaries had made important religious, 

cultural, and economic contributions to the Indian 
tribes and the early settlers of Kansas. 

In religion, the missions laid the founda- 
tion of Catholicity in Kansas. Their educational 
work and cultural contributions are well known and 
recognized in the colonizing period of American his- 
tory. Dictionaries, religious works, and school 
texts were prepared in the Pottawatomie language and 
used in the mission schools. Economically, St. Mary's 
Mission was intimately connected with early Kansas 
and the great West; a close bDisiness relationship 
existed between the United States’ forts and the mis- 
sions. Valuable information concerning goldseekers 
enroute to California, stage coaches, the early bag- 
gage trains, the pony express, and other important 
phases of this era in the history of the West, was 


found in the mission records. 
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THE PRE-REVOLUTIONARY IRISH IN NEW YORK 
(1643-1775) 


Richard David Doyle, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
saint Louis University, 1932 


There are several different conflicting opin- 
ions expressed concerning the racial origins of the 
people of the British American Colonies at the time 
of the outbreak of the War for Independence. One 
school of historians asserts that these people were 
of almost pure English stock, with only a slight 
sprinkling of men of other races. Another school 
holds that, while the English stock was predominant 
among the people of most of the colonies, neverthe- 
less there were great numbers of Irish, Germans, 
French, Swedes, and others to be found scattered all 
along the Atlantic coast. While a third school main- 
tains that though the English language, laws, manners 
and customs prevailed throughout the colonies, yet the 
"foreign stock" probably exceeded the "English stock" 
in numbers. By this last mentioned school the number 
of Irish, alone, is taken to be in the neighborhood 
of five hundred thousand, or about twenty per cent of 
the total population of the revolting colonies. 

It is believed that the Irish were to be 
found in the southern colonies, and in the middle 
colonies toward the back countries. It is known that 
many of this race were to be found in Pennsylvania. 
Little or no mention is made of their relative propor- 
tion among the colonists of the Province of New York. 
The purpose of this dissertation is to discover how 
the Irish compared in numbers with the settlers of 
other races in New York. 

This study reveals that there were probably 
very few Irish men or women among the first settlers 
of the Province of New York but it shows that there 
were Irishmen in New Netherland after the first few 
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years of settlement of that colony. As the English 
settled among the Dutch, a few Irish were always to 
be found intermingled with them. After the English 
acquisition of the province, Irish names are found in 
still greater numbers among the inhabitants. The 
available militia rolls show Irish names in abundance. 
This study reveals that the Irish are met with more 
frequently as the period of the Revolution approached 
so that, by 1775, the Irish appear to have made up 

~ approximately ten per cent of the total population of 
the province. They are found among the wealthiest 
and most prominent men of the colony. The greater 
number of the prosperous merchants were Irishmen. 
They were well represented among the other professions 
and trades; and, in the matter of politics, they are 
seen to have taken a prominent part, both for and 
against the interests of the Mother Country. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SISTERS OF LORETTO IN THE TRANS- 
MISSISSIPPI WEST: AN HISTORICAL STUDY OF ORIGINS 
AND WESTWARD EXPANSION FROM 1812 TO 1935 


Sister Mary Lilliana Owens, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1935 


The Sisters of Loretto have been called 
the "Frontier Community." A purely American founda- 
tion, the Society owed its inception to the efforts 
of a pioneer priest and a little group of pioneer wo- 
men to meet the need for religious instruction in 
Kentucky amid the primitive conditions of the early 
nineteenth Century. From the banks of the Mississip- 
pi the Society advanced with advancing civilization 
across the Plains to the Rockies and beyond to the 
Pacific Coast until finally, in obedience to a cen- 
tury-Old impulse, it answered the call to the Foreign 
Missions in China. The story is one of heroic endur- 
ing of hardship and discouragement, of partial fail- 
ures and permanent success, Of reliance on Providence 
where human endeavor seemed futile. To show how with 
the succeeding decades the Society expanded geograph- 
ically with the expanding Frontier is the purpose of 
the History of the Sisters of Loretto in the Trans- 


Mississippi West. 











The background of the Society is to be 
sought in a transplanted Maryland colony of early 
Kentucky, where Miss Mary Rhodes in April 1812 gath- 
ered her first companions and established her first 
log school house for the neglected children of the 
pioneer community. More remotely, its origins lie in 
the Revolution-torn Church of Belgium from which came 
the Founder, Reverend Charles Nerinckx. Father Nerin- 
ckx conceived the idea of the new congregation, and 
inspired and encouraged the founding Sisters. He 
wrote the first Rule, and until his death in 1824 


watched over the Society's infancy and its first 
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tentative movement to the West. The Sisters have 
clung tenaciously to the spirit of Nerinckx through 
a century and a quarter of later development and 
adaptation to changing conditions. 

The Sisters of Loretto entered upon their 
work in the Trans-Mississippi West at the request of 
Bishop Du Bourg. The first foundation in the new 
field was made at Bethlehem in Perry County, Missouri, 
about eighty miles from St. Louis. Later foundations 
at Ste. Genevieve, Cape Girardeau and Florissant 
marked the progress of the Society down to 1847. Then 
followed the steady advance southward and westward to 
Arkansas and Louisiana, to Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, California and China. 

Work with the Indians as well as with the 
Spanish pioneers of the Southwest adds a frontier fla- 
vor to the story. The episode of religious persecu- 
tion in Missouri, which gave birth to the Western 
Watchman, linked this venture in Catholic journalism 
with the History of the Sisters of Loretto. 

Maps and pen sketches portray the westward 
advance graphically. Letters of Father Nerinckx, 
Bishop Rosati and religious superiors, together with 
letters of the veteran missionaries, Fathers Schoen- 
makers and Ponsiglione, and Reports of Commissioners 
Of Indian Affairs are collected in an extensive appen- 


dix. 
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HUMANITARIANISM AND BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY, 1807-1854 


Sister Mary Casilda Renwald, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Saint Louis University, 1934 


It is the aim of this study to discover to 
what extent humanitarianism influenced British colo- 
nial policy from 1807 when the slave trade became il- 
legal to 1854 when missionary influence was no longer 
important politically. The study is restricted main- 
ly to the West Indies, South Africa, and New Zealand 
as being the principal fields of interest to the hu- 
manitarians. : 

The primary sources utilized for the purpose 
of this dissertation are Parliamentary Papers, Han- 
sard's Parliamentary Debates, and published collec- 
tions of documents. In addition to these such secon- 
dary works were used as histories of the various col- 
Onies, histories of the missionary societies, and bi- 
Oographies of notable men who were connected with co- 
lonial policy. 

Until 1833 the humanitarians directed their 
attention mainly to the slaves within the Empire. 
They succeeded in inducing the reluctant British Gov- 
ernment first to interfere in the internal concerns 
of the slave colonies for the purpose of improving 
the condition of the slaves and then to abolish slav- 
ery. The Government policy reveals an anxiety to 
conciliate two forces, that of the West India party, 
which had vested interests in the islands, and the 
humanitarians, who had public opinion on their side. 

After 1833 the interest of the humanitarians 
was centered chiefly on the natives of South Africa 
and New Zealand. Through humanitarian influence the 
British Government assumed responsibility for the 
backward races in the Empire and adopted a native 
policy that was opposed to colonization. In South 
Africa the policy was triumphant until about 1847 
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when a series of native wars broke out. 

From the early 'twenties and throughout the 
period other principles and tendencies, notably those 
of systematic colonization as represented by the Co- 
lonial Reformers together with free trade as repre- 
sented by the Manchester School, contested with hu- 
manitarianism for the direction of colonial policy. 
Each of these two groups advocated self-government 
for the colonies but from different motives and both 
were successfully opposed by the humanitarians in the 
interest of the natives until about 1854. Then, 
partly through motives of economy, Great Britain gave 
self-government to South Africa and New Zealand and 
by requiring certain provisions to be made for the 
welfare of the natives shifted part of the responsi- 
bility on to the shoulders of the colonists. 
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THE EPISCOPAL OATH 
AN HISTORICAL STUDY OF ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT TO 
1600 WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ENGLAND 


Reverend Charles Earl Schrader, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
saint Louis University, 1933 


The purpose of the author in this work has 
been to determine the reliability of the common as- 
sertion that Gregory VII introduced the practice of 
requiring from all prelates at the time of consecra- 
tion an oath of fidelity to the pope. Careful study 
of original sources in the Vatican Library, the Brit- 
ish Museum and other European depositories has re- 
sulted in establishing the fact that the modern prac- 
tice did not suddenly appear in full bloom in the last 
half of the eleventh century without historical growth 
rooted deep in the past. 

In Part I the first foreshadowing of the mod- 
ern oath is traced through papal letters and conciliar 
decrees from about the middle of the fourth century. 
From this date forward the oath, on the part of bis- 
hops to their immediate superiors, in one form or an- 
Other, whether of canonical obedience, renunciation 
of heresy, avoidance of simony, or nonalienation of 
ecclesiastical property, is found to appear with in- 
creasing frequency. Earlier practice as regards the 
bishops immediately subject to Rome is crystallized 
about 683 in the various formulae of the Liber Diur- 
nus. The influence of the Spanish councils, culminat- 
ing in the eleventh council of Toledo in 675, is shown 
to have effected the incorporation of a promise of 
canonical obedience into the old profession of faith 
for those bishops not immediately subject to Rome. 
From the eighth to the eleventh century the operation 
of feudal custom brought about the development of the 
episcopal promise into an oath of obedience to the 
immediate ecclesiastical superior. Beginning with the 
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pontificate of Alexander II (1061-1073), a further 


—development of the oath of obedience into the oath of 


fidelity takes place, which is traced through its 
various forms as found in the Liber Censuum and the 
Liber Cancellariae Apostolicae until it reaches its 
final form in the Pontifical of 1592. 

Part II follows the history of the oath in 
the English church from its first appearance in 793 
to the outbreak of the primacy struggle between Can- 
terbury and York in 1070. The effects of this long 
dispute upon the oath are traced in detail until the 
final settlement of 1353, after which date the de- 
velopment of the oath follows the same course in Eng- 
land as on the Continent. 

In Part III the author has assembled formu- 
lae chosen in large part from original manuscripts to 
illustrate the progress of the oath from the early 
profession of faith through its successive modifica- 
tions to the modern oath of fidelity. 
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BISHOP ODIN AND THE NEW ERA OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN TEXAS, 1840-1860 


Sister Mary Benignus Sheridan, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
saint Louis University, 1937 


John Mary Odin was born in France in the 
year 1800. He came to America at the age of twenty- 
two, entered the Congregation of the Mission, and 
labored zealously during seventeen years as a mis- 
sionary priest in Missouri. In 1840 he was sent to 
Texas as Vice Prefect Apostolic. Two years later he 
was made Vicar Apostolic. and Bishop in partibus in- 
fidelium. He became Bishop of Galveston in 1847 with 
the whole state as his diocese. In 1861 he was raised 
to the Metropolitan See of New Orleans. 

When Father Odin arrived the vast territory 
committed to him had a Catholic history dating back 
three hundred years to the Franciscans who came with 
the Spanish Conquistadores. It was under the eccle- 
Ssiastical jurisdiction of the Bishop of Linares in 
Mexico. But the Lone Star State had won a precarious 
independence in 1836, and the influence of the Mexi- 
can Church, which was more nominal than real, virtu- 
ally came to an end. 

It was the task of Odin, as Prefect, Vicar 
and Bishop, to save the scattered remnants of the old 
order and to meet the problems arising from the in- 
rush of new settlers. He found the old mission build- 
ings in ruins, the clergy reduced to two priests of 
doubtful character, the people ignorant, and the new 
government in Protestant hands. Immense distances, | 
wretched communications, poverty and lack of priests 
presented a disheartening prospect. Epidemics, war 
and Indian depredations added to the trouble. 

Financial aid and volunteers came from Europe, 
largely owing to the persistent personal appeals of 
Odin. As a result of his twenty years in Texas, the 
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new diocese was well established with forty-six 
churches and chapels, nine schools, three teaching 
communities and forty-two priests. Tireless energy, 


sound common sense and personal charm explain his | 
success. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ON THE OKLAHOMA FRONTIER 
1824-1907 


Sister M. Ursula Thomas, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1938 


The removal of the Indian tribes from their 
homes east of the Mississippi to the region included 
in the present state of Oklahoma, and the subsequent 
opening of the lands to white settlement represents 
an important phase of the history of the American 
Frontier. Abreast with this development was the Cath- 
Olic Church,-which during the first three quarters of 
the nineteenth century established a number of mission 
stations at the army posts, trading camps and on the 
Indian reservations. The first Catholic missionaries 
active in the territory were the Lazarists from Mis- 
souri, the Jesuits from Kansas and the diocesan 
priests from Arkansas. | 

The coming of the first resident clergy in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century can be 
studied against an interesting old world background. 
From 1876 when the territory was separated from the 
diocese of Arkansas, erected into a Prefecture Apos- 
tolic and entrusted to the spiritual care of the Ben- 
edictine Fathers, until 1905 when it attained the 
status of a diocese, the growth and development of 
the Church was no less pronounced than the series of 
remarkable changes that characterized the civil his- 
tory to the date when statehood was proclaimed. 

The dissertation has for its purpose a gen- 
eral study of Catholic beginnings, growth and devel- 
Opment. <A vast amount of unexplored and hitherto un- 
used material was utilized. Of prime importance were 
the manuscript journals, letters, baptism, marriage 
and burial records, personal diaries, reports to su- 
periors, house records, memoirs and reminiscences and 
accounts of missionary trips. This manuscript material 
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was supplemented by publications of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith and government publica- 
tions, Catholic journals, diocesan newspapers, and 
the printed works of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions. The material contained in the study was 
gathered from widely scattered depositories in France, 
Belgium and the states of Arkansas, Missouri, Georgia, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and Okla- 
homa. 
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A STUDY OF THE LATINITY OF "DE MIRACULIS LIBRI DUO" 
BY PETER THE VENERABLE (CIRCA 1092-1156), 
THE NINTH ABBOT OF CLUNY 


Reverend William Robert Hennes, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Saint Louis University, 1937 


This study concerns the vocabulary and s 
tax of Peter the Venerable's De Miraculis Libri aol 
An An attempt has been made to evaluate these aspects of 
the writer's Latinity on the basis of a comparison 
with the vocabulary and syntax of Classical Latin. 

To this is added a brief discussion on style. The 
text used is that of Migne, Patrologia Latina, volume 
189, columns 851-954. 

The vocabulary portion of the study is in- 
tended to form a part of the contribution of Saint 
Louis University to the New Du Cange Dictionary of 























Mediaeval Latin, now being compiled under the direc- 





tion of the Union Académique SEPA Contrib 


utors in the United States are using Harper's Latin 
Dictionary as a convenient basis. However, for great- 




















er thoroughness in the dissertation as such, the find- 
ings of seven other dictionaries are also set down. 
Words catalogued by Harper's as "post-classical", 
"late Latin", or "ecclesiastical Latin" are all given 
in the vocabulary section. However, words found to 
antedate the year 380 A.D. (taken as a convenient 
date for the beginning of the mediaeval period), un- 
less they are purely ecclesiastical, are listed sepa- 
rately at the end of the vocabulary proper; the dis- 
sertation therefore lists words of two successive but 
distinct post-classical periods. The vocabulary 
proper contains 255 words, the appendix 106 words. 

, For the portion of the study dealing with 
syntax, great importance has been attached to the 
authority of the Stolz-Schmalz Lateinische Granmmatik, 
as revised by Leumann and Hofmann. Various other 
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grammars have likewise been consulted on all points 
treated. Examples of Peter's classical constructions 
are occasionally inserted in connection with his post- 
classical usages, but an effort has been made to go 
beyond mere statement and illustration in these re- 
spects, and to indicate trends and tendencies which 
brought about the differences in syntactical phenom- 
ena which the dissertation records. 

The concluding brief discussion of Peter's 
style reveals that the author composed his work in a 
generally smooth and regular fashion, and that the 
Libri possess "classical" characteristics in a large 
measure. 
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A STUDY OF THE LATINITY OF THE SERMONES AND THE 
CARMINA OF PETER THE VENERABLE, NINTH ABBOT OF CLUNY 


John Joseph Hodnett, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1938 








This study is concerned with the vocabulary 
and syntax of the Sermones and Carmina of Peter the 
Venerable. An effort has been made to evaluate these 
two aspects of Peter's Latinity by means of a compar- 
ison Of his word- and syntactical-usages with the vo- 
cabulary and syntax of Classical Latin. Appended to 
the study proper is an epilogue on style. The text 
is contained in Migne, Patrologia Latina, volume 189, 
columns 953-1024. 

A portion of the findings of the word-study 
will form a part of the contribution of Saint Louis 
University to the work of the Union Acad6émique Inter- 
nationale in its revising of the Glossarium Mediae 
et Infimae Latinitatis by Du Cange. While American 
text-readers are to use Harper's Latin Dictionary as 
the most convenient basis for their work, the writer 
has, for the sake of completeness in the dissertation 
as such, supplemented Harper’s with extensive re- 
search in the various available additional lexica. 

On the basis, then, of information derived 
from Harper's, Peter's words have been classified 
under four headings: "New Words", "New Meanings", 
"Non-Classical Words", and "Post-Classical Words". 
The first two groups list words or meanings not con- 
tained in Harper's; the second two groups include, 
respectively, words used after 380 A.D. (a convenient 
date to mark the beginning of Mediaeval Latin), and 
words used from the time of Tertullian on. Of the 
532 words noted, 29 belong to the first list, 196 to 
the second, 194 to the third, and 113 to the fourth. 
The findings of the dissertation for the first two 
groups will be forwarded for use in the revision of 


the Du Cange work. 
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While, for the syntax portion of the study, 
various works have been consulted on all the points 
treated, the greatest importance has been attached to 
the dicta in the Leumann and Hofmann revision of the 
Lateinische Grammatik by Stolz and Schmalz; much is 
owed, also, to various volumes in the Latinitas 
Christianorum Primaeva Series, published at Nijmegen, 
Holland, under the editorship of Jos. Schrijnen. The 
syntax study reveals that, in general, Peter's diver- 

~gences from the usage of Classical Latin are rela- 
tively infrequent: the few instanced in the study are 
due to the changes normally to be expected in a liv- 
ing language. 

The brief epilogue on style shows that, in 
the main, Peter was deeply influenced by Ciceronian 
usage, as well as by the Latin of the Church. In the 
Carmina, he appears as a skilled craftsman, with 
technically correct classical quantitative poems side 
by side with hymns in accentual measures and smooth- 


flowing, rhythmical sequences. 
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A STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY.OF POPE CALIXTUS II 
| IN HIS "EPISTOLAE ET PRIVILEGIA" 


Reverend Arthur Francis Hoogstraet, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Saint Louis University, 1937 


As a contribution to the preparation of the 
New Du Cange Dictionary of Mediaeval Latin, the dis- 
sertation makes a study of the vocabulary of the 
Epistolae et Privilegia of Pope Calixtus II, who oc- 
cupied the Chair of Peter from 1119 until his death 
in 1124. This study is followed by a résumé of the 
life of Calixtus and an evaluation of his Latinity 
under the headings of vocabulary, syntax, and style. 
The text used is that Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol- 
ume 16%, columns 1093-1338. 

For the lexicographical study, persons en- 
gaged in contributing to the New Du Cange in the 
United States have made Harper's Latin Dictionary a 
convenient basis of their investigations. However, 
as a means for the securing of finality in the pres- 
ent dissertation, Harper's was checked by a use of 
six additional standard dictionaries. The findings 
ewes that Calixtus uses 168 new words not found in 

arper's; and 149 ppg with new meanings, that is, 
senses not listed in Harper's. To these two groups, 
a third list of 1le7 non- classical words is added. 
These are vocables not already listed in groups 1 
and 2, but found upon investigation not to have oc- 
curred before the year 380 A.D., a year taken as a 
convenient date for the beginning of the Middle Ages. 
Thus the dissertation presents a total of 444 late 
vocables and meanings used by Calixtus.in the. Epis- 
tolae et Privilegia. 

In his style and composition, Calixtus is a 
good exponent of mediaeval Latinity. He writes 
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simply, clearly, and forcibly; and his style is well 
above the average for his age, if judged by "classi- . 
cal" canons. 
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A LEXICOGRAPHICAL AND STYLISTIC STUDY OF THE DE 
INCARNATIONE JESU CHRISTI DOMINI NOSTRI AND THE 
DE MIRACULIS SANCTAE MARIAE LAUDUNENSIS 
OF HERMANNUS TORNACENSIS 


John Justin Jolin, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Saint Louis University, 1938 


This study concerns the vocabulary and style 
of the De Incarnatione Jesu Christi Domini Nostri and 
the De Miraculis Sanctae Mariae Laudunensis of Her- 
mannus Tornacensis. The text for this dissertation 
is that of Migne's Patrologia Latina. The De Incar- 
natione occupies about thirty columns (volume 180. 
9-38), and the De Miraculis fifty-seven (volume 156. 


961-1018). 




















. Part One deals with the vocabulary, Part Two 
with the style. The vocabulary portion of the study 
is intended to form part of the contribution of Saint 

Louis University to the New Du Cange Dictionary of 
Mediaeval Latin, now being compiled under the direc- 
tion of the Union Acad&mique Internationale. Contrib- 
utors in the United States are using Harper's Latin 
Dictionary as a convenient basis. However, for great- 
er thoroughness in the dissertation as such, the find- 
ings of eight other dictionaries are recorded as well. 
The words are all given in alphabetical order, with 
separate lists made under such headings as "Non-Clas- 
sical", "Classical", "Ecclesiastical". Of the two 
hundred and twenty-seven words listed, twenty-five 
are not found in Harper's Latin Dictionary, and of 
these words a total of fifty-two separate occurrences 
are available for the New Du Cange Dictionary of Me- 


diaeval Latin. 
In the use of words Hermannus seems not to 


have been striving for aught else but the clear ex- 
pression of his ideas, since he exhibits no particu- 
lar penchant for foreign, archaic, or classical words. 
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One noticeable tendency is his fondness for the use 
of Scriptural words and expressions and the very fre- 
quent use of participles. 

The second part of the study reveals, like- 
wise, a stylistic tendency to follow Scriptural ex- 
pressions and to use the same kinds of figures of 
speech employed by the sacred writers, such as alle- 
gory, antithesis, and the like. Three noteworthy 
features of the author's style are its clearness, 
“simplicity, and quiet animation. These are eminently 
in place for the type of subject on which he is writ- 
ing, namely, doctrinal and devotional topics; and we 
conclude that, since he accommodates his style to the 
subject and maintains harmony between them, he shows 
more than ordinary beauty of style and a good degree 


of stylistic perfection. 
A brief sketch of what we know of the life 


Of Hermannus is included together with a short sum- 
mary Of his writings and an estimate of his value to 
historians. This study, together with the companion 
dissertation on the Latinity of the Narratio Restaura- 
tionis of Hermannus, exhausts the known writings of 


Hermannus. 
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THE SATIRICAL ELEMENT IN THE LETTERS OF SAINT JEROME 


Henry William Linn, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1933 


A study of the satires of Lucilius, Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal reveals certain characteristics, 
which, if viewed collectively, are sufficiently strik- 
ing and clear-cut to label satire as a literary genre 
unlike every other type in ancient writing. Chief 
among these marks are a purpose of moral reform, a 
style altogether conversational, a form constituted 
by the dactylic hexameter, and a range of subject- 
matter of the widest possible scope. These more im- 
portant qualities of satire are reinforced by char- 
acteristics of lesser moment, such as invective, 
irony, humor, and dramatic dialogue. 

The writer has attempted to show that the 
letters of Saint Jerome come from the pen of a true 
satirist, one who consciously or not adopted the 
standards of the Roman satirists while gibbeting ma- 
licious evil-doers or eccentric fools on the cross of 
invective and ridicule. With the exception of forn, 
there is no mark of classical satire which Jerome 
fails to employ. Evidence entirely from primary 
sources has been given which leads to the conclusion 
that Saint Jerome in his letters chose to use every 
characteristic of Roman satire save form; and that, 
while entertaining a purpose identical with the pro- 
fessed purpose of the Roman satirists and adopting a 
method and tone of composition identical with theirs, 
he approximated the literary type satire as closely 
as could any writer who did not compose in hexameter 
verse; he really wrote Roman satire in prose form. 























| The present work has a further aim--not only 
the appreciation of a type of literature, but also of 
the man and saint. This the writer has tried to 
achieve by pointing out the possible coloring given 
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to Saint Jerome's satire by the character and train- 
ing of this Hermit of Bethlehem. The choice of sub- 
ject-matter used for comparison has likewise been in- 
tended to depict the social and ecclesiastical life 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, and to lead the 
reader to form an unprejudiced estimate of the influ- 
ence and struggles of the Church during those chaotic 
ages. 
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A METRICAL STUDY OF THE THREE SUCCESSIVE VERSIONS 
OF GERVAIS DE BASIRE'S LYCORIS WITH SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO THE OBSERVANCE OF 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MALHERBE 


Emma Louisa Moon, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1940 





This study is a detailed investigation of 
the versification of the three versions of Gervais 
de Basire's Lycoris, a pastorale dramatique, the 
earliest extant edition of which is dated 1614. The 
author, a little-known poet of this period, reworked 
his play twice, giving it a new title each time: le 
Berger inconneu, 1621; and la Princesse, 1627. In 
these last two versions Basire is particularly pre- 
_ occupied with matters of style; therefore, his work 
would seem to offer a valuable source for the study 
of the evolution of the classical doctrine during — 
these years. Since Malherbe's reform in verse struc- 
ture was generally known to poets by 1621l--the date 
of le Berger inconneu--although it was not universally 
accepted, special attention has been given in this 
study to those points which he stressed, with the 
purpose of determining the extent of his influence on 


Basire. 




















In each chapter there is a statement of 
Malherbe's doctrine on the subject treated. Basire's 
practice is studied chiefly on the basis of this doc- 


trine. 
In the chapter on syllable count, Basire's 


treatment of diphthongs in the scansion of individual 
words is compared with Malherbe's theory and practice, 
particular attention being paid to the extent to which 
etymological principles are followed. Basire's prac- 
tice with regard to mute e is studied with reference 
to Malherbe's pronouncements, changes in line with 
Malherbe's doctrine in the last two versions being 


noted. 
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Hiatuses in the three versions of Lycoris 
are classified according to three types: vowel plus 
vowel, or h mute; vowel plus unpronounced consonant 
plus vowel; and accented vowel plus mute e plus vowel. 
Comparative figures show that the poet made an attempt 
which was on the whole successful in the last two ver- 
sions to avoid all except the third type. 

Basire's rhymes are examined to determine 
how closely he followed Malherbe's doctrine of exact 
rhyme for the ear and of rime rare. The questions of 
rhyme for the eye and rime riche are treated at some 
length. Percentages of rimes riches and all other 
rhymes and assonances in the three versions of Lycoris 
are given. 

In the chapters on caesura and enjambement 
the cases of infraction of Malherbe's rules are con- 
sidered in large groups which are further subdivided 
according to the parts of speech which are separated 
either in what Malherbe styled "mauvaises césures”" 
or, in the chapter on enjambement, “suspensions de 
sens." Percentages of the objectionable practices in 
the three successive versions are given. 

The varieties of strophic forms used and the 
extent of Basire's observance of the so-called régle 
des repos are treated in a short chapter. 

The conclusions reached are that Basire paid 
no attention to Malherbe's rules concerning rhyme, 
his régle de l'hémistiche, his proscription of enjambe- 
ment, and the régle des repos, considering them arbi- | 
trary and needless checks on the dramatist. It is 
only in his treatment of diphthongs, in some phases 
of his use of mute e, and in the elimination of two 
types of hiatus from his later versions that he can 
be considered a follower of Malherbe in matters of 


versification. 
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RHYTHM IN LITERATURE PARALLELS THE SCALE 
OF SPECIFICITY IN SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 


L. Adeline Pierce, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1940 


Point of View 





The method of approach in this present in- 
vestigation is that of Biolinguistics*, a physiolog- 
ical, emergent point of view, concentrating upon an 
objective analysis and inductive study of the dynamic 
motor componants involved in rhythmic patterning as 
produced by the speaker. 


Purpose 


The present study purposes to apply the prin- 
ciples of Biolinguistics in regard to primitivity and 
specificity to the rhythm patterns of literature in 
order to determine objectively: (1) Can literary 
rhythm be correlated with biolinguistic rhythm? (2) 
Are rhythm patterns in literature equally simple 
physiologically, and if not, do they emerge in a 
temporal framework of development in the.form of a 
scale of increasing complexity? (3) Is there a cor- 
relation between the rhythmical elements character- 
istic of the vegetative functions and those present 
in the literary forms? (4) Do the rhythmical factors 
of literature have the basic determinants character- 
istic of the physiological emergent evolution of 
structure and function in the development of speech? 


% 


The point of view implied by this term was originated and has 
been developed by Professor C. L. Meader of the University of 
Michigan since the early years of the twentieth century. To him 
and to Professor J. H. Muyskens goes the credit of enunciating a 
full and complete system upon which to base further studies of 
linguistic nature. 
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Method and Procedure 





The method of approach is limited to the 


realm of the speaker and the motor components in- 
volved in the production of the rhythmical patterns 
included in the samples of literary forms to be an- 


alyzed. 


Kymograph records were made of five speech- 


trained subjects judged capable of producing the 
rhythm patterns inherent in seven representative 
literary forms including Child Rhyme, Ballad, Hymn, 
Epic, Dramatic, Poetic Prose, and Legal Prose. The 
method of analysis consists of using the physiologi- 
cal syllable, the "hypha," as a unit of measurement, 
with the consonantal elements, as representative of 
the vegetative functions, as the principle of evalu- 
ation of the basic elements determining the rhythm 
patterns of the selections. 


Results 





The application of the Biolinguistic prin- 


ciples representing the criteria of relative primi- 
tivity and specificity, as recorded in tabular forn, 
furnish the data of this study. These data consist 
of the frequency and occurrence of consonants; of 
time measurements of the early and late developing 
muscle functioning in the production of the conso- 
nants; 
patterning of valvings; and of the factor of "tenue," 
influencing the free-flowing of muscle functioning. 
The following correlations were revealed: 


ee 


se 


IIl. 


of relative amounts of sonance; 


of directional 


A dominance of consonantal sound elements 
produced by the primitive musculature em- 
ployed in the production of Child Rhyme as 
compared to that in Legal Prose. 

A dominance of sonantizing over surding in 
Child Rhyme as compared to Legal Prose. 

A dominance of regularity of patterned per- 
istaltic and antiperistaltic activity in the 
production of Child Rhyme as compared to 


Legal Prose. 
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Conclusion 





The correlations on the previous page sup- 
port the contention of this dissertation, namely, 
that literary forms are but the levels of the pre- 
dominance of specificity of emergent speech, and 
therefore warrant the conclusion of this thesis that 
rhythm in literature parallels the scale of speci- 
ficity of speech development. 
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BERGSONIAN METAPHYSICS AND GOD 


Stewart Edward Dollard, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
saint Louis University, 1933 


In 1907 when Bergson's L'Evolution Créatrice 
-was published its readers singled out one statement 

as the keynote of the book: "Dieu n'a rien de tout 
fait; il est vie incessante, action, liberté." These 
enigmatic words became the subject of numerous studies. 
For a quarter of a century Bergson was charged with 
being an atheist or blasphemer by those who stressed 
the literal meaning of his words while others, who 
considered rather the spirit of Bergsonism than the 
letter, did not hesitate to acclaim him as the apostle 
Of an orthodox theism. During these twenty-five years 
Bergson himself said or wrote little to clear up the 
ambiguity which vexed his critics. But in 1932 he 
published his Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de 1a 
Religion, which he intended to be an apologia for his 
previous vague statements and which contains the ex- 
plicit formulation of his teaching on the existence, 
nature and attributes of God. 

The present study endeavors to determine and 
evaluate Bergson's theodicy as it is contained in his 
earlier works and as it is found in his latest book, 
and attempts to establish the relation between then. 

In order to do this, however, it is necessary to have 

first a thorough understanding of the metaphysical or | 
scientific method which Bergson uses, for only then 
can his meaning be correctly determined or justly 

evaluated. The neglect to do this is the reason for 

the wide diversity and even contradiction among his 

critics. This study therefore first determines the 

method and then examines the Bergsonian theodicy. 

It concludes that whatever truth is contained 
in Bergson's theodicy is due precisely to his method 
and, conversely, that to this method alone must be 
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attributed any and all deficiencies found in his 
teaching about God. The title of the dissertation 


is therefore self-explanatory: Bergsonian Metaphysics 
and God. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL APPRAISAL OF THE MODERNIST 
GNOSTICISM OF NICHOLAS BERDYAEV 


Reverend Paul Vincent Kennedy, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1936 


Nicholas Berdyaev. (1874--), a Russian emigré, 
has been widely hailed as a profound social and reli- 
gious leader. His historical and social studies are 
for the most part meritorious, though tinged with an 
aristocraticism and a political Manicheism. But his 
philosophical and religious writings are character- 
ized by a theory of a spiritual elite, a contempt for 
ordinary men or "pachyderms," a hatred of any exter- 
nal, hierarchical, authoritative Christianity, an an- 
ti-intellectualism, and a supreme reliance on spirit- 
ual experience. 

It is through this spiritual experience that 
he arrives at his peculiar notions of a strange, un- 
substantial, irrational spirit sharply differentiated 
from the nature world, which is a mere symbol and has 
no reality of its own; of an uncreated freedom that 
issues from the same primeval void from which the per- 
sonal God came forth; of a Fall and a Redemption which. 
are merely necessary stages in the ascent of the spir- 
it and must not be interpreted juridically; of a cre- 
ative power in man more important than and in conflict 
with his salvation; and many other equally bizarre 


fancies. 
The aim of this thesis is to demonstrate that 


Berdyaev's doctrine is really a revival of Gnosticism 
on a Modernist basis; that the appearance of profundity 
in his writings is delusive; and that his acceptance 
as a religious leader would be dangerous and ill-judged. 
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LENIN'S MATERIALISM: 
AN EVALUATION OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF 
RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


Reverend Reginald Raymond Lefebvre, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1936 


The Philosophy of the Communist Party, in 
Russia and throughout the world, is Dialectic Materi- 
alism. This system of thought is found in the writ- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Among these 
Lenin is acknowledged to be preeminent. For this 
reason he is selected as the chief exponent of Com- 
munist thought though extensive use has been made of 
the writings of other leaders as well as their dis- 
ciples whose “orthodoxy” is recognized by the Commu- 
nists. 

Dialectic Materialism is essentially a par- 
tisan philosophy. The progress of ideas may be indi- 
cated in these steps. Poverty and oppression are the 
lot of the “exploited masses"; this evokes a desire 
for social justice, an abolition of the oppression of 
class by class. If the division of society into op- 
posing classes were eliminated, then oppression would 
be an impossibility. "Class consciousness" must be 
promoted among the oppressed as a means of liquidating 
the exploiters. Religion is seen as an element which 
assuages the bitterness of the class struggle and, 
for that reason, impedes the coming of the class-less 
society. Religion, therefore, and all it connotes 
must be abolished. . 

Matter is declared to be the only ultimate 
reality and is "increatible and indestructible." On 
the basis of this crass materialism the spiritual re- 
alities of religion are declared to be false. 

The question of the origin of motion is 
solved by the assertion that eternal matter was ever 
in motion, a motion due to the internal contradictions 
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in matter itself. The resolution of these contradic- 
tions produces a sundering which results not in an 
accentuated chaos but a gradual perfectioning of en- 
tities. In this way is explained the order of the 
whole inanimate universe. At the proper time non- 
living matter breaks its bonds and takes on life. 
Such is the creative power of matter that man, fi- 
nally, is evolved. 

With the coming of man the embarrassment of 
the materialist philosopher must grow. However, he 
does attempt to explain man's knowledge. freedon, 
morality, and the nature of truth. 

"Contradictions" are met with at every phase. 
In human society they reach their culmination in the 
"Class struggle." This too will be resolved and its 
resolution will introduce the millennium of material 
plenty, the world-wide reign of Communisn. 

In the dissertation the thought of Dialectic 
Materialism has not merely been set forth and ana- 
lyzed, but an attempt has been made to evaluate it. 
The norm of evaluation is rationalized common sense 
as embodied in Scholastic Philosophy. ) 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE PLURALITY OF SUBSTANTIAL FORMS IN 
A COMPOUND AS TREATED BY ST. ALBERT THE GREAT 


Reverend Jerome George Lemmer, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1937 


The interest aroused in St. Albert the Great 
in recent years has led to many studies on various 
phases of his work. One of these studies called in 
doubt the oft-repeated statement that the great teach- 
er of St. Thomas Aquinas defended a plurality of sub- 
stantial forms in a compound. The present thesis was 
undertaken in an attempt to discover whether that 
doubt rested on good grounds. 

A minute examination of the philosophical 
and theological works of St. Albert was made. The 
texts cited to prove that a plurality of forms was 
taught in these works were carefully studied, with 
the result that other interpretations of these texts 
were found to be possible, and in some cases, impera- 
tive; interpretations that would show that St. Albert 
held a strict unicity of form in a compound. By a 
comparison of these texts with others in which St. 
Albert seemed to deny all plurality of forms it was 
discovered that the arguments against St. Albert's 
teaching such a plurality are not only well founded, 
but according to the texts as we have them, and in 
the light of the extrinsic evidence, which is by no 
means lacking, it is extremely probable that St. Al- 
bert did not teach a plurality of forms. With respect 
to the human composite the evidence is convincing. As 
regards the other composites the evidence is so strong 
that, unless certain texts of St. Albert now missing, 
notably his De Unitate Formae, are found to prove the 
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Opposite, it cannot be maintained that the Universal 
Doctor taught plurality of substantial forms in a 
compound. 
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THE AMERICAN NEW REALIST CONCEPT OF SUBSTANCE WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SUBSTANTIALITY 
OF THE SELF OR EGO 


Josephine Folk Mulvihill, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
saint Louis University, 1932 


One of the fundamental theses of New Realism 
is that there is nothing unique in the act of cogni- 
tion. The older philosophies from the time of Des- 
cartes dichotomized nature by emphasizing the subject- 
object distinction. The New Realists avoided this 
distinction by objectifying both terms of the cogni- 
tive relation. They placed consciousness and cogni- 
tion in the environment, describing the reaction of 
a "subject" to an "object" as a process or function 


‘in which neither term of the relation was a substance. 


Thus their starting point in the rejection 
of substance was epistemological. From this begin- 
ning they advanced to the position that no substances 
exist. Things can be described as terms and rela- 
tions, or as complexes of qualities. This concept, 
according to the New Realists, lent itself to a dy- 
namic interpretation of nature, and rendered useless 
the old static description of substance as a substra- 
tum or container, or as a mere idea in the mind. 

After examining the data offered in the works 
Of the New Realists, the dissertation establishes that 
they were criticising a mistaken notion of substance 
current in philosophy since the time of Descartes. 
Furthermore the Realists did not succeed in deleting | 
substance from their system, but rather introduced it 
On a wider scale by substantializing accidents. In 
the third place the dynamic functions, which they sub- 
stituted for substantial entities, are not sufficient 
to explain the existence of individuals or persons. 
Finally the perennial problems of epistemology did 
not vanish by placing cognition in the environment, 
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as pan-objectivism raises as many difficulties as 
subjective idealism. 
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FRANCIS SUAREZ AND THE NATURAL MORAL LAW 


Reverend Stephen James Rueve, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
saint Louis University, 1933 


Although the concept of Natural Law is as 
Old as philosophy, and although the existence and 
validity of this fundamental code is in practice ad- 
mitted by all, the philosophy of today is becoming 
more and more sceptical of the rational basis for the 
acceptance of such a law. This tendency towards its 
rejection has been fostered by numerous factors: the 
attempt of recent philosophy to get along without 
God, the success of political revolutions, the imagi- 
native state-of-nature used by some as the foundation 
of Natural Law, the exaggerated claims made for it, 
and the uncritical writings of many of its defenders. 

The writer defends the doctrine of Natural 
Law as presented in general by Scholasticism; and the 
approach to this is through the presentation and de- 
fence of the teaching of Suarez, a Jesuit philosopher 
and theologian of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

Although the Scholastics of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance were in accord on the general 
features of the doctrine there was some divergence in 
details. At least they all offered an explanation of 
the absolute moral necessity called obligation for 
which practically all non-Scholastic ethicians, in 
spite of the correct solutions they give to many spe- 
cific problems, fail to account. 

It is shown that the objections iin Cian 
history against the universality of the Natural Law 
often derive their apparent strength from ignorance 
of the actual facts of history or include too much de- 
tail in the prescriptions of the law. 
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The immutability of the Natural Law is de- 


fended with Suarez by classifying the apparent ex- 
ceptions, treating each class separately, and avoid- 
ing universal and unconvincing formulae. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE DE MAGISTRO OF SAINT AUGUSTINE 
WITH THE DE MAGISTRO OF SAINT THOMAS 


William Ligon Wade, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1934 


Catholic philosophers have always been ex- 
ceptionally interested in the philosophy of Saint 
Augustine and Saint Thomas, the originators of the 
two great Catholic philosophical traditions. Each 
subsequent age has endeavored to delve deeper into 
the writings of these two men in order to find there- 
in principles which will enable them to solve the 
problems of the day. The Neo-Scholastic movement has 
naturally resulted in a renewed interest in the epis- 
temology of Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas, and 
modern Catholic philosophers have penetrated ever 
more deeply into the writings of Thomas and Augustine 
in the hope of finding therein a solution to the mod- 
ern problem of knowledge. The comparatively new sci- 
ence of the history of philosophy has revived an in- 
terest in the age old discussion of the relation be- 
tween Augustinianism and Thomism. In the light of 
these two series of studies men have again attempted 
to re-evaluate the relation between the Augustinian 
and Thomistic epistemology. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to make 
a comparative study of these two great theories of 
knowledge as presented in the De Magistro of Saint 
Augustine and the eleventh question of Saint Thomas’ 
De Veritate, entitled De Magistro. In this short work 
Augustine explains the manner in which we acquire 
knowledge, especially by the aid of another, and the 
various influences that enter into the acquisition of | 
knowledge. Thomas knew well the importance of Saint | 
Augustine in matters philosophical and theological and 
realized the necessity of stating very clearly the re- 
lation of the New Aristotelianism to the traditional 
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Augustinian theory of knowledge. In this section of 
the De Veritate Thomas maintains that his theory of 
knowledge does not disagree with that of Saint Augus- 
tine, provided only that Augustine be correctly un- 
derstood. Has Thomas interpreted Augustine correctly? 
The conclusion of this study is that Thomas 
and Augustine do not agree as thoroughly in their ex- 
planation of the acquisition of knowledge as Thomas 
would have us believe. Thomas knew well the Augus- 
tinian theory of illumination, but he realized that 
it was possible to interpret this theory of knowledge 
in such a manner as to make it agree with the Aristo- 
telian theory. This seemed to Thomas the much safer 





- procedure in dealing with those Augustinians who ob- 


jected to Thomism on the ground that it contradicted 

the teachings of Augustine. Yet there seems to remain 
an almost impassable gulf between the two theories of 
knowledge. Thomas is Aristotelian, Augustine is Pla- 
tonic. For Augustine human knowledge is to a certain 
degree intuitive and must be explained by some theory 
of divine illumination. For Thomas our knowledge is 

abstractive and is best explained by the Aristotelian 


theory of the intellectus agens. True, it is possi- 


ble to interpret the Augustinian texts in such a man- 
ner as to make the lumen mentis equivalent to the in- 
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tellectus agens, but from a study of the two works 











considered in this dissertation it seems that the phi- 
losophy of Augustine was ever Platonic and cannot be 
made to agree with the Thomistic Aristotelianism with- 


out distorting the statements of Augustine. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HIGH PRESSURE ON THE REFRACTIVE INDEX 
AND THE DISPERSIVE POWER OF GLYCERINE 


Reverend Charles Kavanagh Hayden, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
saint Louis University, 1933 


In studying the functional relationship be- 
tween the index of refraction of a liquid and the 
pressure to which the liquid is subjected, previous 
investigators (except F. E. Poindexter and L. E. James, 
in observations of the optical properties of com- 
pressed water) have been limited by technical diffi- 
culties to a few atmospheres or to the use of mono- 
chromatic light. In this experiment the Poindexter 
High Pressure Spectrometer was used. This is so con- 
structed that liquid, transmitting polychromatic light 
through a glass-walled, steel-encased prism, could be 
Subjected to measured pressures. Light from a mercury 
vapor lamp was resolved by chemically pure, redistilled 
glycerine, into blue, green and yellow lines, with 
wave lengths of 4,358, 5,461 and 5,791 angstrom units, 
respectively. Indices of refraction, for the three 
colors at various pressures, were determined and plot- 
ted. The densities of the liquid for several pres- 
sures and prevailing temperatures were calculated from 
the observed value at atmospheric nressure and 22° C., 
and relative volumes interpolated from data of P. W. 
Bridgman. These densities and the corresponding re- 
fractive indices were used to determine the specific 
refraction, which was found to be constant, thus con- 
firming the Lorenz-Lorentz relation. A variation from 
values given by T. C. Poulter was noted and explained. 
Differences in deviation between the blue and yellow 
and between the blue and green lines were calculated 
in minutes per angstrom, tabulated and-plotted against 
corresponding pressures, with results which indicated 
that the dispersion of these colors is a linear func- 
tion of pressure, with a small positive slope, over a 
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range of from 1 to 2,500 atmospheres. The dispersive 
power, defined as the ratio of the difference in de- 
viation of two colors to their mean deviation, was 
determined and plotted for the blue-yellow and the 
blue-green lines. The results indicated that the dis- 
persive power of glycerine is independent of the pres- 
sure to which the medium is subjected, but is a func- 
tion of the refracting angle of the prism and of the 
part of the spectrum included between the lines. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PEAK, AVERAGE, AND EFFECTIVE 
CURRENTS AND VOLTAGES OCCURRING IN THE 
SERIES FERRO-RESONANT CIRCUIT 


John Frazer Lamb, Thesis (Sc.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1940 


The performance of a simple, non-linear cir- 
cuit consisting of a condenser, a resistance, and a 
reactor with a closed iron core (non-linear induct- 
ance) connected in series across a sinusoidal 60- 
cycle alternating-current power supply, was investi- 
gated in detail. A large number of curves plotted 
from experimental data give comprehensive and sys- 
tematic information regarding the peak, average, and 
effective values of current, condenser voltage, and 
reactor voltage for different values of line voltage, 
capacitance, and resistance. Similarity relations 
are developed which make possible the extension of 
the test results to circuits which have different 
values of capacitance, resistance, frequency, and a 
reactor of different dimensions and turns, but which 
utilizes the same grade of iron. 

An experimental check of these similarity 
relations as applied to circuits of different fre- 
quency is included. 

It is shown experimentally that the addition 
of resistance to a series ferro-resonant circuit 
greatly increases the peak and R.M.S. voltages across 
the non-linear reactor. In the high-current region, 
reactor effective voltages are considerably affected 
by the values of circuit resistance and capacitance 
employed, while the condenser effective voltages are 
considerably changed if the circuit resistance is 


altered. 





The curve of average reactor voltage plotted 
against peak current changes relatively little with 
the current wave form and circuit parameters, although 


affected somewhat by the reactor losses. 
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The current peaks which occur for a given 
R.M.S. current in a low-resistance series ferro-res- 
onant circuit are shown to exceed those for the re- 
actor when tested by itself on a sinusoidal voltage. 
The common occurrence, in medium- and high-resistance 
circuits, of current peaks which exceed the values 
computed by dividing the line voltage peak by the 
circuit d-c resistance, is reported for the first 


time. 
A number of characteristic events or numer- 


ical relations are always automatically assumed to 
exist simultaneously in the ordinary series linear 
resonant circuit. <A discussion of the occurrence of 
corresponding events in the series ferro-resonant — 
circuit is given. Such events do not happen simul- 
taneously in a ferro-resonant circuit, but are scat- 
tered over the "intermediate" region. 

The typical wave forms which are present in 
a series ferro-resonant circuit are illustrated by a 
number of oscillograms. The frequent existence of 
even harmonics and fractional sub-harmonics in the 
series ferro-resonant circuit is discussed from a 


practical operating viewpoint. 
Most of the experimental material included 


in this dissertation covers phases of circuit per- 
formance which have heretofore been neglected by pre- 
vious investigators, but which are of considerable 
interest in the critique of modern methods of circuit 
computation such as the "equivalent sine wave" method, 
Rouvelle's method, and Keller's theory of resonance. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD FOR MAKING GEIGER POINTS 
AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF A MULTIPLE POINT COUNTER 


Austin Clement McTigue, Thesis (Ph.D.) 


> 


Saint Louis University, 1939 


A method for making a new and sensitive type 
of Geiger point, called by the author the "prominence- 
point,” has been developed. It will respond perfectly 
in the Geiger Point Counter to individual alphas at 
voltages considerably lower than will activate other 
types commonly used. The sensitivity of the promi- 
nence-point depends on small prominences at the tip 
of the point. A method is indicated for predicting 
the sensitivity of the prominence-point from a micro- 
scopic inspection. 

Some new characteristics of the Giger Point 
Counter are revealed by the action of the prominence- 
point. The prominence-point has simplified the con- 
struction of the Geiger Point Counter and has made 
the Multiple Point Counter possible. Each prominence- 
point has a response curve which is characteristic of 
the point; and when several prominence-points are con- 
nected together in the Geiger Point Counter the point 
that responds to an alpha particle is identified by 
its response curve. 

The Multiple Point Counter is an apparatus 
devised by the author. It will individually record 
the alpha particles radiated from a large surface, 
and its construction and characteristics are particu- 
larly well adapted to the study of feeble radiations 
from such surfaces as rock. Measurements made with 
the Multiple Point Counter of the alpha radiations 
from contact-igneous rocks such as granite and rhyo- 
lite from southern Missouri show that the granite 
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radiates three times as many alpha particles as the 
rhyolite. 
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A NEW VECTOR WAVE MOTION THEORY 


Reverend George Anthony O'Donnell, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Saint Louis University, 1935 


The new vector theory of wave motion out- 
lined in the dissertation is based on the relation 
between the normals to the phase and energy fronts 
which do not necessarily coincide. The concepts of 
phase and of displacement as a function of the phase 
are analysed. 


There is set up as the most general form of 
the displacenient the relation: 


U = e°®, (Acos®, + Bsin@,), 


in which A and B are the components of the original 

physical amplitude, 6, is the energy phase, and 9.2 is 
the vibration phase. The normals to the respective 

fronts are Vv® = n,, and V82= ng. 

Restricting the discussion to plane waves 
and applying the theory to the case of elastic waves, 
it was found that: (a) if the four vectors A, B, n, 
and ng are all coplanar the elastic wave is a longi- 
tudinal wave; (b) if at most three of the vectors are 
coplanar the elastic wave is a shear wave. 

In the case of the elastic shear wave the 
relation between the normals to the phase and energy 
fronts was found to be: 


2 
45 (nj - ng) = pf - pe 
ny Nne= Pp, Peg 
where @ is the density, A is the modulus of rigidity 
and p, and p, are defined by the phases: 


6,= f, (r) - pt and Q,= f, (r) - Pet. 
109 
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In the case of the elastic longitudinal 
wave, n, =§A +MNB and ng = nA - €B, where § andy 
are constants. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 





THE PHILIPPINES, THE POWERS, AND THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR: A STUDY OF FOREIGN POLICIES 


James K. Eyre, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Michigan, 1940 





Commodore George Dewey's decisive defeat of 
the Spanish naval forces off Manila on May 1, 1898, 
was the first in a series of events which ultimately 
resulted in the American acquisition of the Philip- 
pine Islands. When annexation was decided upon by 
those determining policy at Washington, it was rea- 
lized that the Islands had been the object of con- 
siderable diplomatic activity on the part of the 
Great Powers. The Spanish possession being located 
strategically in the Pacific, and with natural re- 
sources and markets comparatively unexploited, several 
of the leading European and Asiatic states would have 
been glad to acquire sovereignty over it. 

During the early months of. 1896, Europe was 
actively concerned over the fate of Cuba. At that 
time one sees definite indication of the general 
alignment of the European Powers which was to find 
concrete expression in connection with the Philippines. 
The country which had been most sympathetic towards 
the United States during the pre-war period was Great 
Britain, which probably contributed most to the defeat 
of the proposal that the European Powers submit a vig- 
orous protest to the President of the United States 
against possible armed intervention in Cuba. Germany, 
in accordance with the wishes of Kaiser Wilhelm, was 
very active in behalf of Queen Christina. The syn- 
pathies of Austria, France and Russia were clearly 
with the Spanish monarchy. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, Germany had planned to acquire territory in the 
Philippines. Despite Dewey's unexpected triumph, in- 


troducing the United States as an additional factor 
lil 
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in the determination of the future of the Philippines, 
the German Foreign Office continued to seek a foot- 
hold in the Islands. Throughout the summer of 1898 
Germany attempted, both at Washington and at London, 
to arrange for the acquisition of Philippine terri- 
tory. Little was achieved, even though much sentiment 
existed in Austria, France and Russia against handing 
over the Philippines to the United States. Great Bri- 
tain, encouraging the United States to retain the Is- 
lands, considered that course of action in line with 
its own policy. Britain desired assistance from the 4 
Americans in China, where it was meeting increased . 
competition from France, Germany, Russia and Japan. 4 
While this diplomatic activity was taking place, re- 
lations between the German Admiral, von Diederichs, 

and Admiral Dewey who was engaged in blockading Manila, 
became increasingly strained. Although the difficulty 


was eventually straightened out, there had existed the 
possibility of an open break between the two squadrons. 


Japan watched these developments with keen 
interest, for it, too, was concerned about the future 
of the Philippines. The Japanese were particularly 
anxious that the Spanish Islands south of Formosa 
should not pass into the hands of the Germans. In 
addition, there were important Nipponese who did not 
care to see America take over the Islands. Moral en- 
couragement and material aid were extended to the 
Filipino insurgents who desired complete independence. 
On the other hand, in August, 1898, when American 
policy was in a state of flux, Tokio informed Wash- 
ington that it would be wise for the United States to 
retain the Philippines, and that this course would 
have the active support of Japan. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE PROCESS OF 
INDUCTIVE DISCOVERY WITH GROUPS OF CLOSELY 
SIMILAR PROBLEMS OF VARIABLE COMPLEXITY 


Reverend Charles Ignatius Doyle, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
saint Louis University, 1933 


To make a new approach to the study of the 
inductive process, an original self-recording multi- 
ple-choice apparatus was devised. With this it was 
possible to present several series of complex prob- 
lems, such that all members of each series were of 
approximately equal difficulty and depended on identi- 
cal principles of solution, while the several series 
differed in the degree of complexity they involved. 
Quantitative and qualitative records were secured; the 
former from a photopolygraph, the latter from proto- 
cols of subjects. | 

The chief point investigated was the relation 
between the inductive process and trial-and-error 
learning. The scores made in these experiments showed 
a marked drop after the first problem of each series, 
sharply contrasted with the gradual decline of learn- 
ing curves in typical trial-and-error work. The pro- 
tocols of subjects appeared to confirm and explain 
this difference. They revealed that the progressive 
variation of response at all stages of solution was 
largely influenced by thought processes, even on so 
high a level of abstraction as the concepts of method, 
uniformity, etc. Though the work of subjects showed 
some external resemblance to trial-and-error, it was 
guided by general ideas at all stages, not only in the 
first discovery of the complicating factors, but also 
in the latter problems, where the facts previously 
discovered were formulated into principles of method 
and successfully applied. 

Minor investigations showed a marked saving 
Of labor in the inductive process when a scientific 
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attitude and method were fostered in subjects, and a 
Similar saving when the complicating factors of the 
more difficult type of problem were separately pre- 


sented. 
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A TYPOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Herbert Shuey, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Kansas, 1940 


The problem of types is discussed from var- 
ious angles. Existing typologies are reviewed and 
their similarities and differences are pointed out. 
The emphasis on wholes in the cultural sciences which 
is the basis for most typological work is traced from 
. Dilthey down through the systems of Jaensch, Spranger, 
Rorschach, Kretschmer, and others. The American 
Gestalt psychology is compared with these typological 
approaches. 

From historical times to the present human 
behavior has been described on the basis of dichoto- 
mies of types. The various dichotomies have been 
based on entirely different aspects of the personality, 
although they are fundamentally similar in their basic 
descriptions of types. Hippocrates based his on dis- 
ease and body build, Jaensch set his up on the basis 
of perception, Kretschmer on the basis of body forn, 
Jung on the basis of psychic energy or libido, Stern 
on the basis of reaction to the environment, and so 
on through the list. 

It was felt that a new typology incorporating 
the various typologies of the past should be estab- 
lished. This was done and the terms "primary" and 
"secondary" types were used instead of any existing 
names in order to avoid the connotations of the other 


typologies. 
The primary type is therefore designated as 


an individual who corresponds to Jung's extravert, 

Rorschach's extratensive type, Kretschmer's cyclotheme, 

Jaensch's integrate type. The secondary type corre- 

sponds to Jung's introvert, Rorschach's introversive 

type, Kretschmer's schizotheme, Jaensch's disintegrate 
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type. Kretschmer's body types were also considered 
to correspond roughly to the primary-secondary di- 
chotomy. The primary type was considered one pole 
of a continuum at the other end of which is the sec- 
ondary type. There are thus all degrees of mixture 
between tne two poles or types. 

A technique was devised to differentiate or 
rather place the individual on the scale between the 
primary and secondary poles. The technique consisted 
of the Rorschach test which differentiated individ- 
uals on the basis of perception, a handwriting test 
with and without distraction which indicated funda- 
mental tendencies of the individual to expand or con- 
tract his writing under distraction, a questionnaire 
based on the Heymans-Wiersma questionnaire which dif- 
ferentiated the two types on the basis of lability of 
the emotions, and body build with the Pignet index. 

The evaluation of the technique was based on 
each of the various fields, such as perception, motor, 
psychomotor, and body build. An individual would be 
a pure type only if he were primary or secondary in 
all these fields. Mixture in the fields would show a 
preponderance towards one pole or the other. This 
technique would thus give a means of differentiating 
not only pure types but various degrees of mixture of 
the types. This marks the present typology from other 
existing typologies and also explains why much re- 
search work on types has resulted in failure. 

Clinical application, correlations with types 
of insanity, personality reactions, and other practi- 
cal applications of this typology are discussed. 
Typical reactions are included of all parts of the 
technique. A bibliography of typology is included. 
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THE ADOLESCENT GIRL: AN ANALYSIS OF HER ATTITUDES, 
IDEALS, AND PROBLEMS FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF THE GIRL HERSELF. 


Sister M. Mildred Knoebber, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Saint Louis University, 1934 


The study embodies an analysis of the re- 
sponses Of three thousand girls of high school age to 
a questionnaire compiled by the author, covering the 
attitudes, ideals and problems of adolescent girls in 
the home, the school, and in their social life. The 
questionnaire -was presented to groups in twenty dif- 
ferent states of the Union, reaching over an area 
from California to New York, and from Minnesota to 
Louisiana in both public and private schools. 

The interview and questionnaire methods 
were combined in making the study. Five preliminary 
studies were conducted beginning with numerous per- 
sonal interviews with girls covering the entire range 
of adolescent years, chosen for the purpose from all 
types of social environment. A tentative question- 
naire had been devised to be used as a basis for these 
interviews, which during their progress was revised 
three times. After a fourth revision the question- 
naire was presented to a group of girls in assembly, 
to determine the length of time required to answer it, 
as well as validity of response. In the final study 
the questionnaire appeared in its eighth revision, 
after the writer had assured herself that practically 
all questions would be answered by every girl. 

To forestall delay and any uncertainty of 
return the assembly method of presentation was used 
throughout. In no case were the questionnaires sent 
to the school, but presented either by the author her- 
self or by an individual personally delegated by her 
and definitely instructed in the method used. ,The 


girls were assembled in groups of one hundred. In a 
Lae 
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brief talk they were told the purpose of the study, 
were assured complete anonymity, and urged to spon- 
taneity of reply. Forty minutes, or one high school 
period was taken for the purpose, and the list of 
sixty questions was easily completed within that time. 
The girls everywhere responded very freely and very 
sincerely. 

In its approach, the study emphasizes the 
importance of woman's place in the family, that most 
fundamental of all social groups, and points to ado- : 
lescent girlhood as the time for developing the type 
of womanhood that will contribute most to the well- 
being of the social whole. 
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THEOPHANY: A STUDY OF THE NATURE OF GOD AND HIS MANI- 
FESTATIONS FROM THE WORKS OF JOANNES SCOTUS 
ERIUGENA, NINTH CENTURY IRISH PHILOSOPHER 


Edward Charles McCue, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Saint Louis University, 1933 


The philosophy of Joannes Scotus Eriugena is 
commonly described by historians in general, and by 
present-day scholastics in particular, as anti-scho- 
lastic. As a result of this interpretation, Eriugena 
is regarded as having exerted a negative influence 
only, on the development of the main current of me- 
dieval thought which reached its climax in the thir- 


teenth century. In this dissertation an attempt is 


made to interpret Eriugena in the light of his back- 
ground in the philosophy of St. Augustine and the 
Pseudo-Dionysius. With these systems in mind, much 
of the De Divisione Naturae that seems illogical, un- 
orthodox and pantheistic, from the viewpoint of Tho- 
mistic philosophy, is found to be expressed in a 
terminology which, while different from, is not nec- 
essarily opposed to later scholasticisnm. 

Theophany is taken as one of the central con- 
cepts in the system of Eriugena and a careful analy- 
sis is made of the description of the various ways in 
which God is said to manifest Himself to man. Because 
Eriugena says that God is indirectly knowable to man 
in creation, he is usually called a pantheist; because 
he says God is never directly knowable in his Essence 
(not even in the beatific vision), Eriugena is la- 
belled an agnostic. The difficulty in interpretation 
is removed if the term knowable be understood in the 
sense, proper to the whole system of Joannes Scotus. 
This clarification of terminology absolves him, at 
least partially, from the stigma of pantheism and ag- 
nosticism. It also enables the historian of medieval 
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philosophy to regard Eriugena as a positive contrib- 


utor to the early development of Christian scholasti- 
cism. 
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ZOOLOGY 





THE GROSS ANATOMY OF CAVIA COBAYA WITH A 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ANOTHER HYSTRICOMORPH 
RODENT, ERETHIZON DORSATUS 


Overton T. Ballard, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
University of Kansas, 1940 








This is a study of the gross anatomy of the 
domesticated guinea pig (Cavia cobaya) with a com- 
parative study of the Canadian porcupine (Erethizon 
dorsatus). The study is based on the dissection of 











six freshly kil'‘ted, thirty embalmed doubly injected 
Cavia cobaya and two embalmed specimens of Erethizon 
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dorsatus. The anatomy of Cavia cobaya is considered 








of major importance; therefore, detailed descrip- 
tions, measurements and illustrations apply only to 
Cavia. The comparative study is given in skeleton- 
ized form. A citation of the systematic position of 
the two forms, together with references have been in- 
cluded. 

The anatomy of the two forms shows adapta- 
tive modifications of the particular form to its 
habitat. Cavia cobaya is a terrestrial form; 
Erethizon dorsatus is adapted for arboreal and ter- 








restrial habitats. The chief anatomical differences 
of the two forms are found in the skeletal and muscu- 
lar systems. 

Important skeletal modifications of the two 
forms are the following: a reduction and variation 
in the number of digits; size and degree of special- 
ization of the caudal vertebrae; the character of the 
clavicle; the relation of the ilium to axial and ap- 
pendicular skeletal units. 

The respiratory system of the two forms does 
not vary from the typical mammalian condition and 
varies from each other in minor details, particularly 
in the development of accessory respiratory muscles. 

Variations of the digestive system are: 


extreme development of the caecum; the absence of a 
lel 
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gall bladder and extreme variability of tooth form 
in Erethizon. Specialization of the cascum and 
teeth is correlated with the food habits of the two 
animals. 

Variations in the urogenital systems appear 
in teat number and position in the females of the 
two forms, and the size and relation of vesicular 
glands in the males. In Cavia cobaya a single pair 
of inguinal teats are present, while two thoracic- 
abdominal pairs appear in Erethizon dorsatus. The 
large vesicular glands of Cavia cobaya are free with- 
in the coelome, while in Erethizon dorsatus they are 
bound closely to the neck of the bladder and urethra. 

Variations of the vascular system appear 
chiefly in the arrangement of the vessels, certain 
ones being absent because of the reduction of limb, 
and caudal musculature and their accompanying skele- 


tal changes. 3 
The muscular system of Cavia cobaya has been 


modified in conformance with the skeletal changes. 
The muscular system of Erethizon dorsatus has been 























modified, slightly by skeletal reduction, and retains | 


highly specialized cutaneous and caudal muscles in 
response to the use of the quills and tail as defen- 
sive mechanisms. 

Variations of the nervous system of the two 
forms are not adaptations to habitats, except indi-. 
rectly as a result of the skeletal and muscular mod- 
ifications. The fifth to eighth cervical and first 


thoracic nerves in Cavia, and in Erethizon the fourth 


cervical nerve is added to the group which enters the 

brachial plexus. The lumbosacral plexus of Cavia in- 

clude the last three lumbar and first two sacral 

nerves, while in Erethizon the third sacral nerve 

enters the plexus. With the reduction of the muscu- 

lature of the tail and limbs of Cavia, nerve rami to 
those members have thereby been reduced. 
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A GENETIC STUDY OF DENTAL CARIES IN THE 
ALBINO RAT (RATTUS NORVEGICUS) 


William Grady Erwin, Thesis (Ph.D.) 
Michigan State College, 1940 


The problem of the causes of dental caries 
has attracted the interest of many investigators in 
recent years. So far, however, very few of these 
investigatcrs have recognized the possibility that 
heredity might play an important role in susceptibil- 
ity and resistance to this disease. Hunt and Hoppert 
are among the first to study the effect of inherited 
susceptibility and resistance to dental caries. Their 
study is not yet completed, but they have already 
succeeded in developing two strains of rats, one high- 
ly susceptible and the other more resistant to caries 
development, by inbreeding, selection, and progeny 
testing. 

The rats were fed a diet consisting of 66 per 
cent rice, 30 per cent whole powdered milk, 35 per cent 
alfalfa meal, and 1 per cent salt. Hoppert found that 
when the rice was fine enough to pass through a 60-mesh 
screen, no caries developed. When the rice was coarse 
enough to be retained by a 20-mesh screen, caries al- 
ways occurred. 

Hunt and Hoppert have carried their inbreed- 
ing as far as the sixth generation in the susceptible 
line, and the fourth generation in the resistant 
strain. In the former, the range of time required 
for the development of caries was from ll to 55 days, 
and in the latter, from 44 to 285 days. fThus their 
susceptible line is becoming fixed rapidly for this 
trait, while there is still considerable variability 
in their resistant line. | 

The purpose of the present study was to find 
to what extent the phenotype of their rats corresponds 


to the genotype, and to discover whether there is 
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segregation of genes for susceptibility and resist- 
ance to caries. In order to answer the first ques- 
tion, progeny tests were made with animals from both 
the susceptible and resistant lines of Hunt and Hop- 
pert. 

The data of Hunt and Hoppert suggests that 
multiple factors are involved in the inheritance of 
susceptibility and resistance to caries. In order to 
check this theory, susceptible and resistant animals 
were crossed. F,, Fe, and back-cross progeny were 
raised. 

It was found that the phenotype is not a 
good indicator of the genotype of a rat, with respect 
to caries time. Late parents frequently produced 
some early progeny. Early caries developers sometimes 
produced a few offspring that developed caries late. 
such a tendency indicates that the Hunt and Hoppert 
resistant line is highly heterozygous, and that the 
susceptible line probably still contains a very few 
genes for resistance. 

| The degree of segregation became correspond- 
ingly greater between the back-cross, F,, and Fa, 
progeny respectively. This indicates that multiple 
factors are involved, and that the factors for re- 
sistance are cumulative. The number of these factors 
was not determined. There was some evidence which 
suggested that two or more of these genes for resist- 
ance are complementary. Also there was some evidence 
that one or more of the genes are sex-linked. 
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THE OSTEOLOGY AND MYOLOGY OF THE FOX SQUIRREL, 
THE GRAY SQUIRREL, AND THE RED SQUIRREL 


Harold S. Orwoll, Thesis (Ph.D. ) 
Michigan State College, 1940 


The purpose of the paper is to give a brief 
description of the bones and a complete description 
of the muscles of the Western fox squirrel, Sciurus 
niger rufiventer (Geoffroy), and to compare them with 
the bones and the muscles of the Northern gray squir- 
rel, Sciurus carolinensis leucotis (Gapper), and the 
Southern red squirrel, Tamiasciurus hudsonicus loquax 
(Bangs). 














The writer examined four skeletons of the 
fox squirrel, two of the gray squirrel, and three of 
the red squirrel. These skeletons were carefully 
compared with skeletons of a large number of other 
rodents, including both sciurid and non-sciurid forms. 
In the discussion of the osteology the writer has 
largely confined himself to a consideration of the 
skeletal features which are characteristic of the 
squirrel family. Differences among the three species, 
as to the size of the bones, wre not treated. 

The writer dissected the muscles of seven 
formalin-preserved specimens of the fox squirrel, 
three of the gray squirrel, and three of the red 
squirrel. Each muscle is described quite fully. The. 
exact origin and insertion of each are given. In 
addition, for nearly every muscle the general size 
and shape are given, as well as the position relative 
to neighboring muscles. Whenever a muscle in the gray 
squirrel or the red squirrel differs structurally from 
the same muscle in the fox squirrel, the differences 
are pointed out. Differences among the three species 
as to the size of the muscles, however, are not con- 


sidered. 
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Each muscle has been given a number as well 
as a name. In the description of nearly every muscle 


neighboring muscles are referred to. Frequently, in 


such cases, there appear in parentheses the numbers 
of these other muscles. These numbers are helpful 
for cross reference. 

Thirty-six illustrations accompany the text. 
The first nine of these are photographs of skulls, 
and include three views of the skull of each of the 
three species considered. In addition, there are 
photographs of seven plates of drawings of bones. 

The remaining twenty illustrations are photographs of 
drawings of muscles. 

The fox squirrel, the gray squirrel, and the 
red squirrel were found to be very much alike, as to 
osteology and myology. Several distinct differences 
were found, however, in the musculature of the trunk, 
particularly among the muscles of the thorax. 
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